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THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 



CHAPTER L 

Shyre yielded its full share of failings, such as are 
the too common inheritance of other provincial towns 
in these years of grace 1864-74. For instance, it might 
be fairly charged against it that it was dull, for it 
certainly did not offer " good society ; " that it was damp, 
for it stood in a deep hollow, shut in by hills on every 
side ; that it was dirty, for the streets were narrow and 
ill-paved, and the shopkeepers were " struggling," and not, 
as a class, wealthy ; that it was unhealthy, for besides the 
damp and the dirt, there was poverty, with its accompany- 
ing sickness and over-crowding, in all the back streets, 
and with the exception of the ** High Street '* all the 
streets were back streets ; that it was a gossipping town ; 
what country town is not ? for there is little else to do ; 
that there was much religious discord, first between the 
dissenters and the churchmen, and next among the church 
members themselves— the rector, churchwardens, vestry- 
men, and parishioners ; for the rector was not too popular, 
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2 THE CURATE OF SHYRE, 

the small tradesmen were not too reasonable, the poor 
were not too contented, and the church work was not too 
vigorous. In fact the religious vital efiergy of the place 
was below par, and hence could not throw out good stuff — 
bone, sinew, flesh, nerve. As an unhealthy wound in a 
scrofulous patient secretes poisonous, ulcerous matter, 
due to the deficiency of vital power, so in the body 
politic, where the religious vitality fails, what should have 
been sound organic structure, assumes unhealthy forms ; 
and such was the " religious " life of Shyre, a spiritual 
scrofulous disease. 

And yet Shyre was one of the most picturesque 
towns in all England. The view from the wooded 
hills, on any side, was magnificent; and the old 
town, with its numerous red-tiled roofs and the tall 
gray leaden spire of its church in the midst, added 
a beauty of its own to the scenery around, viewed 
from whatever point; the neighbouring villages, too, 
were famed for their picturesque character, and hence 
much frequented by artists; and there was a bright 
clear river which meandered through the many valleys, 
and seemed to meet the wanderer at every turn. 

Such was the spot in which Alfred Austen found 
himself suddenly settled down as curate. The curacy 
had been named to him at a London dinner-party. On 
his visit to explore the ground, he found the rector an 
agreeable, gentlemanly man ; the exquisite scenery around 
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THE CURATE OF SHY RE. 3 

was most fascinating, and the easy distance from town 
was a further attraction; so, taking all things into con- 
sideration, he determined to accept the curacy. The 
church was a fine old building, but not well-ordered; 
it looked one vast lumber-room of square high-backed 
pews and heavy old-fashioned galleries, the latter pro- 
truding between the massive arches on all sides. The 
pulpit stood like a towering monument within the 
building; when Austen first climbed up, and, leaning 
over the huge velvet cushion, looked down into the space 
below, he felt quite giddy. The service was sleepy in 
the extreme. The pew-holders dozed in their padded 
pews ; the few poor sat cramped and lifeless on their 
hard benches ; the clerk stimulated himself with a pinch 
of snuff before bestirring himself to give out the hymn ; 
the school children woke up and slept again between their 
singing ; the rector droned prayers, sermon, and notices, 
in one unbroken monotone ; and when the service was 
ended, the "worshippers" crept out from the musty 
church into the bright daylight stupified, like wasps 
crawling from their nest half stifled by the smoking 
sulphur, lighted as a funeral pyre. 

In conversation with Dr. Ansell, the rector, a bachelor 
of about eight-and-forty, Austen soon discovered that 
there was not much love or sympathy between him and 
his people. The new curate naturally wished to know 
something of the leading parishioners. 
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4 THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 

To his enquiries the rector answered, '* There is 
Marshall, the doctor, our churchwarden ; we are scarcely 
on speaking terms ; he, being backed up by the vestry, 
opposes me in everything." 

Austen said, "This is certainly most unfortunate; 
a friendly churchwarden can do so much to help, but if 
he be an enemy, he can do still more to hinder. How 
did this sad misunderstanding arise ? " 

" In the most trivial manner," said the rector. " I 
chanced to say, in a passing conversation with a parish- 
ioner who was complaining of medical mis-treatment, 
* Well, you know doctors naturally love their drugs more 
than their patients.' At the very next vestry meeting, I 
being chairman, Marshall pointedly remarked, ' It is well 
known that doctors of divinity love their port more than 
their paupers ; they will sit in their arm-chairs by the 
fireside sipping the one, when they should be roughing it 
in all weathers visiting the other.' " 

" This is sad," said Austen ; " but Haswell, the lawyer, 
our other churchwarden, seems an admirable man ? " 

Dr. Ansell replied, " I believe him to be a worthy 
person; undoubtedly he is much respected in the town, 
and his opinion has great influence here. Unfortunately 
he holds strong Evangelical views. He has not hesitated 
to tell me that I do not preach the Gospel. And if he 
will say that to me, it is not likely that he will say less of 
me to others. I respect any man's religious views if he 
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THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 5 

be sincere, but these high-flown spiritual sentiments in a 
/^tcy^r / are most inconsistent." 

Austen said, " Pardon me ; I fail to see any reason 
why a ' lawyer ' may not be a Christian, and an earnest 
Christian. Whether Haswell has shown good taste in 
his remarks to you or others is another matter ; but we 
must make some allowance for the bias of religious 
zeal." 

The rector replied, " My dear Mr. Austen, if I have 
seemed wanting in Christian charity, forgive me. My 
position in this parish is most trying. My predecessor 
was an active leader of the Evangelical party, and a mere 
man of the people. On Sundays, in the pulpit, he allowed 
himself the most unjustifiable licence, treating sacred 
things as though they were an every-day interest, and 
using unpardonable freedom of speech. The result was 
that the church was not, as now, nearly empty, but 
crowded in every part. I would not disgrace my cloth by 
attempting to fill it by such ill-bred tactics. Further, he 
held week-day services in the school-room, at which he 
introduced extempore prayer ^ quite in opposition to the 
spirit of our church formularies. And, moreover, he had 
no proper respect for his status as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, but would stand gossipping with the 
petty tradesmen of the town at the comer of every street. 
Mark the result ! He has spoilt these people. And now 
that I attempt to conduct the church worship with sober 
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6 THE CURATE OF SHY RE. 

dignity, to discourage dissenting tendencies, and to keep 
these shopkeepers in their place, no names are too bad 
for me. ' Unspiritual,* ' proud,* ' self-indulgent,* * worldly,' 
are mild terms for their rector, who is set here to 
rule over them by Episcopal authority, and in the name 
of God and the Queen. The parishioners are a set of 
miserable dissenters and fiery radicals ; a weariness to 
my life." 

Austen, in listening to these remarks of the rector, felt 
tempted to make much comment, but refrained from any 
answer, fearing that it might be thought an impertinence 
in him as a young man and a stranger to the place ; and 
still further, feeling assured that, from the evident self- 
complacency of the speaker, his words would not be likely 
to produce much effect. But to himself he thought, if 
these men are unwise in their manner of dealing with 
Dr. Ansell, surely he is still more unwise in his manner of 
dealing with them ; and if they are in the wrong in their 
judgment, surely he is yet more in the wrong in his. 

This conversation with the rector kindled in Austen 
the desire of becoming personally acquainted with both 
Marshall, the doctor, and Haswell, the lawyer, that he 
might form his own impressions of them; and it so 
happ'ened that the opportunity soon offered for carrying 
out this wish, in part. 

Austen and Marshall met at the bedside of a sick 
child, whom each, in his own profession, was visiting. 
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The kindly speech of the doctor to the little sufferer, at 
once favourably impressed the curate ; and when, before 
leaving, Marshall scattered some bright pink sugar-plums 
upon the white counterpane, for the child to gather up, 
Austen said to himself, " This is not a bad man ; his 
experience of sickness and 'suffering has done him good, 
not harm — softened, not hardened, his heart." They 
walked away together, and soon got into friendly 
conversation. 

When they arrived at the doctor's house, he asked 
him in to lunch, and introduced him to his wife, a comely, 
middle-aged lady, of very homely, hospitable ways. After 
comparing notes about some of the sick people on their 
common list, in which the doctor showed much shrewd 
perception of character, and convinced Austen that 
he would prove invaluable to him in his work amongst 
the poor, they fell into talk about the parish and the 
rector. 

Marshall said, " There is plenty of ignorance and 
obstinacy amongst the small folk of a country town, but 
an active rector might wake these people up, and get much 
good out of them. There is no lack of true metal here, 
if our parson were but skilled at working such diggings, 
but he wants tact and zeal for these labours." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Marshall, " he wants a wife; 
he is a cross old bachelor, and you would have been no 
better but for me." 
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8 THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 

" And you would have been worse— a sour old spinster, 
but for w^," replied the doctor. 

''Never!'' said the lady. 

And certainly her cheerful, laughing face, and 
comfortable, well-rounded figure, did not make such a 
prophecy seem very probable. 

Austen quite enjoyed his friendly chat with the doctor 
and his wife, and left them most favourably impressed. 
" Now," he said, " what manner of man shall I find the 
lawyer?" So, wishing to solve this problem, he called on 
him, and sent-in his card. Mr. Haswell was a man of more 
refinement than the doctor. There was little or nothing to 
indicate his profession ; he might have been taken for a 
solicitor of Bedford Row, but scarcely for a provincial 
attorney. Austen, further, saw no evidence of his belonging 
to a narrow theological school; on the contrary, his 
remarks were those of a generally well-informed man of 
the world. Some allusion was made to Austen's sermons, 
not of a fulsome kind, but sufficient to show approval ; and 
Austen well knew that he could not be suspected of 
belonging to the Evangelical party. In converse, it was 
quite evident that if Mr. Haswell claimed at all the title 
of Evangelical, it could only be' in the spirit in which a 
liberal politician, utterly weary of the inconsistencies of 
a so-called ''liberal" government, seeks relief in the 
title of Liberal Conservative. In sentiment, possibly, 
the lawyer might tend to Evangelicism, but in inward 
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THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 9 

conviction of heart and reason he was an advanced liberal. 
Austen left with the assurance that here was a genuine 
man, who would not fail him in the support of any truly 
good and worthy work. 

" With two such able supporters, why should I despair, 
even here ? " was the new curate's reflection, as he walked 
quietly home to his lodgings. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Austen now determined to explore the work doing 
outside of the church fabric. First he visited the 
schools. These he had some difficulty in finding. Twice 
he passed up the lane in which they were stated to be ; 
and twice he was re-directed in vain. At last, seeing a 
little boy come out from a dirty house, he said, " My 
lad, where are the schools?" "These be they," replied 
the child. So Austen discovered that the school premises 
were two tumble-down houses of but one story high. 
He entered, and found the rooms dark, dirty, and low- 
pitched, the atmosphere foul, and the children closely 
packed ; their faces were pale and sickly, their hair was 
shaggy and dishevelled, and their general appearance 
was untidy. One only redeeming point did he discover — 
the boys seemed all at work, and as still as mice. 

The schoolmaster was a young man of not very pre- 
possessing appearance or manners. He addressed Austen 
with a rude familiarity ; the rudeness was probably not 
intended, but the familiarity of an under-bred, coarse- 
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minded Englishman is always rude. The old story of 
the donkey who attempted to copy the fondling of the 
spaniel has an undoubted truth in it. Austen, wishing to 
be friendly with the master, put up with his want of good 
breeding, and bore, as best he might, his rough advances. 
He further complimented him on the discipline of the 
school. " Yes," said the master, " I can leave the boys 
alone without any teacher, and when I return all will be 
as you now see." Austen thought, " Really the man 
must have great power of control ; how . does he acquire 
it?" 

The second visit to the schools solved this problem. 
A boy, who accidentally dropped his slate, was called up 
and most severely and cruelly beaten. Terror of brute 
force brutally exerted was the method. Austen now 
observed that each boy slunk about like a cowed dog 
which has had all its spirit knocked out of it. Truly the 
boys were, as he had noticed from the first, " still as 
mice," for like mice they dreaded the " cat " — the birch, 
the strap, the cane ; all were in frequent use. On one 
occasion, as Austen entered the room, a scholar, who 
could get no further in his " duty to his neighbour " than 
" to love him as myself," was being taught to know at 
least this much by a sharp caning, as an effective illus- 
tration of the sentiment. In reply to a mild remonstrance 
from the curate, the master said, '' Sir, a certificated 
schoolmaster, from a London training college, knows his 
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duty without your interference." " To love his neighbour 
as himself? " said Austen, and abruptly left the room. 

Austen felt bound to report this matter to the rector. 
Dr. Ansell replied, " I believe the schoolmaster to be an 
efficient teacher ; and, in these lax days, when the lower 
classes are showing such a sad spirit of independence and 
insubordination, a little over-strictness in the school 
discipline of the children may well be condoned. And 
further, I have neither time nor inclination to take up 
such trivial matters, with the likelihood, too, of falling 
foul of my schoolmaster, who, by the way, shows me 
respect by touching his hat ; a politeness I rarely receive 
even from his inferiors." 

" But," said Austen, " are we to teach our children 
the Church Catechism in the letter, and ourselves set 
them the example of breaking it in the spirit ? " 

The rector replied, " I fail to understand you. If you 
think the matter of sufficient importance, you can lay it 
before the school committee ; but I will have nothing to 
do with it." 

" So," said Austen to himself, " there is a school 
committee. I wonder who and what they are. The 
schools do them little credit. I certainly shall not let 
the matter rest." 

Austen next began to enquire about the system of 
dealing with the poor. To his question, put to the 
rector, " Is there a savings bank ? " he received answer, 
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'' no ; " " a mothers' meeting ? " " no ; " ** an open vestry 
on week-days for receiving applications from the poor and 
sick ? " " no." He asked in despair, " What is there ? " 
The answer was, virtually, " nothing." 

" This, then," said Austen, " is the state of our 
parish — a school system which teaches, in one breath, 
the doctrine of Christ, and the practice of the brute ; a 
church service in which the House of God is * none other 
than the gate,' not * of Heaven,' but of utter gloom; and 
parochial work of which the sum total is ' nothing I ' " 

These sad and anxious thoughts drove the curate from 
his evening fireside ; and, as he passed up the dark street, 
in irritable mood, he saw the cheerful lights of Marshall's 
sitting-room glowing through the closely drawn crimson 
curtains ; so, pulling up short, he rang the doctor's bell 
smartly. The unexhausted energy, due to his righteous 
indignation, made the house-bell ring again. 

The good-natured little doctor rushed to the door, 
believing that he was summoned to a case of sudden sick- 
ness. On throwing it wide open, he was met with this 
mild request from Austen, " Doctor, give me a cup 
of tea ? " 

" Lord bless me ! come in," said the good doctor. 
" But why, in the name of goodness, did you pull the bell 
like that ? I thought you were a dying patient." 

" Your dying patients must be strong in the wrist," 
replied Austen. " But I am a patient, and suffering from 
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14 THE CURATE OF SHYRE. 

a complaint which you, with all your skill, will find it 
hard to heal." 

" Why, what's the matter?" enquired the doctor, sud- 
denly attuning himself, with well-trained aptness, to 
sympathise with the new trouble. 

** Doctor," said Austen, " I am heart-sick I " 

" Oh ! that's a complaint more in my wife's line than 
in mine," answered Marshall. " Come in and tell her 
your symptoms." 

" You are a modest man," replied the curate. " Of 
your physic bottles you will brag enough ; but of this far 
higher gift of spiritual healing, in which you are not 
unskilled, I feel well assured, you make no boast at all." 

" * Spiritual healing,* indeed ! And you come to me ? 
* Physician heal thyself.' I am a man of simples, no 
priest with supernatural gifts." 

" Do not mock me, Mr. Marshall," said Austen. 

Thus talking, they settled down by the warm fireside ; 
and Mrs. Marshall, with hot tea and buttered toast, and 
bright kindly talk, strove to soothe the curate's troubled 
mind. 

Austen presently poured out his griefs. He told them 
of the scandalous state of the school premises, and of the 
yet more scandalous conduct of the master; and he 
bemoaned the stagnant condition of the parish. He then 
continued, " All neglect their duties, down to the very 
lowest. The bell-ringer comes late to pull the bell ; the 
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pews are never dusted ; the windows are grimy with years 
of smoke ; tattered bills of ancient date bedaub the q^urch 
doors, and wave dismally in the wind. And, but now, I 
met young Beale, the organist, who is not without some 
talent, but far more abounds in self-conceit ; he stood 
with his legs astride, puffing his cigar smoke into my 
face, and, to my complaints about the choir, gave a 
careless answer back. He threw the blame of the ill- 
performed services on the organ, saying that the instrument 
was in so bad a state that the best proof of his skill was 
in the keeping his fingers off^ not on, the keys ; and this 
I fancy is not far from the truth." 

" Well," said Mr. Marshall, " you haye unfolded a 
Job's catalogue. But what help is there ? " 

Mrs. Marshall replied, " I, a despised waman, will tell 
you. Seek help from the parishioners themselves. Let 
them see that the church work and ministrations are 
something real, from which solid good can spring ; and 
show them what each may do, by his own personal help, 
to assist in the good work ; they will not then fail you. 
There are men here, and women too, in no lack of 
number, who have good stuff in them, and warm hearts, 
if the parson had but the tact and wisdom to call out 
these gifts." 

" My wife is right. I told you she was the oracle in 
such matters," said the doctor. 

" Yes, and now I remember," replied Austen, " you 
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yourself, in our first interview, hinted at this very remedy 
But how to apply it I utterly fail to see. There seems 
no lay interest in church work here, and the vestry is 
well known to oppose the rector on every point." 

" In answer to your two difficulties," said the doctor, 
" first, the most willing sportsman cannot hunt without 
a fox. Put us on the scent and we will follow. And, 
secondly, vestry-men are like the American government, 
a not too perfect body. The ' active * men are active to 
talk, and to brag, and to make themselves seem some- 
body, but scarcely to do real useful work. The result 
with the local vestry is the same as that with the New 
World government — ^the best men keep outside. Let the 
parson make friends with the most worthy members of 
his parish, and draw them around him by engaging them 
in useful and responsible work, giving them full freedom 
of action ; then the more worthy parishioners will come 
forward to serve." 

Austen replied, " there is much truth in what you 
say. I will go home and reflect upon it." 

" No," said the hospitable doctor, " not until you 
have joined me in my evening pipe." 
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• CHAPTER III. 

r 

Austen and Marshall sat pleasantly conversing over 
their pipes. Presently the doctor, in speaking of his old 
hospital life, named a fellow student, no longer living, to 
whom he had been much attached. " He was the most 
worthy fellow I ever knew," he said. " He had been a 
Rugby boy; and he was one of the many on whom 
Dr. Arnold exerted a life-long influence. As a little 
illustration of how deep was the attachment between the 
Doctor and his boys : My friend Bradley had a treasure 
hanging over his mantel-piece, which I think he valued 
far more than all his school and hospital prizes — and he 
possessed a very unusual number, for he was an able 
scholar. This treasure was a little gilt picture-frame, 
not more than six inches square, containing no costly 
painting, not even an engraving, but just a small, soiled, 
yellowish bit of card, on which was neatly written in 
pencil. Dr. Arnold, Rugby, in the Doctor's own hand- 
writing. Bradley was always delighted when his visitors 
noticed this odd picture, and so gave him an excuse for 
holding forth on the merits of his well -beloved master. 

B 
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*' My friend, when at the hospital, made a noble, 
courageous stand against the lewd, ungentlemanly speech 
then common amongst the students ; and though, on this 
account, he was scouted by the worthless, he was much 
respected by the worthy. Our studies ended, we lost 
sight of each other, as too often happens in this world. 
A few years after, I had occasion to visit a watering-place 
much frequented by consumptive patients, and while 
strolling in the pretty churchyard, all laid out with 
flowers, I chanced on a tomb-stone but some months 
erected, on which was recorded the name and death 
of my friend. It was difficult to believe that all 
now remaining of one whose look and voice were, but 
yesterday, so familiar to me, and who seemed to be 
starting in life with such fair promise, was buried here 
just beneath my feet. On further enquiry I learnt that 
his widow — so life moves on ! — was resident in the town. 
I obtained an introduction to her, and found a most 
worthy woman, of education and intelligence far above 
the average, and with a heart and a simplicity of character 
not less unusual. It was the d3dng wish of her husband 
that she should devote her life to ministering to the poor, 
and this was her work here. We met several times; she, 
rejoicing to hear all that I could tell her of one so much 
beloved, so sadly, suddenly lost — and I could tell nothing 
that was not worthy ; and I, anxious to extend my know- 
ledge up to the last. He had died of rapid consumption. 
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brought on by over-fatigue and exposure, in his pro- 
fessional labours amongst the poor. 

" An idea just occurs to me. Mrs. Bradley is leaving 
her present work. A new rector is appointed to the 
parish, of Ritualistic views, with which she has no 
sympathy. She wrote to me, not long back, asking if I 
knew of a field of work. I certainly did not think to 
recommend Shyre! but — ^the new curate had not come 
then. She is just the woman you want, if sound judg- 
ment and unselfish devotion to the poor are what you 
need. She would exert a magic force to break up all 
this deadly dulness ; and you and she would work heart 
and soul together. Shall I ask her ? " 

The curate, after some moments of calm reflection, 
quietly answered, " Do." 

There was, now, a silence of some minutes, unbroken 
on either side, but the thoughts of both were travelling 
fast, and to the same goal — the reformation of the parish 
of Shyre. 

Presently, Marshall broke the current of reflection, 
saying, " These are trying times for * Orthodoxy.* My 
old friend Bradley had his difiiculties of belief, but each 
year now multiplies such difiiculties.** 

" Doubtless they are trying times,** replied Austen. 
" Yet we ought not to grumble, for the present day is not 
wanting in spiritual enlightenment. It is Christ's 
teaching, and not theological dogma which constitutes 
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true religion. * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself,* was Christ's doctrine. Ritual, controversial 
theology, the letter of the law — these were the teachings 
of his enemies, the pharisees." 

" Yes," said Marshall, " and the same old warfare is 
going on now, as in the earliest Christian times. The 
followers of Christ are still hiding in the Catacombs — 
concealing themselves amongst the tombs of a buried 
past. Some day there will be a truce to religious per- 
secution, and they will come forth into the light of day, 
and speak boldly the old Gospel Truths. Then the 
ancient beliefs will have a new meaning. The doctrines 
of God's love and man's brotherhood will be something 
more real and more regenerating than the Popes and 
Calvinists of to-day have made them. . Truth will be set 
on a candlestick, and not, through terror of pains and 
penalties, hidden under a bushel. New sermons will be 
preached on the old texts of Paul ; and the * bondage of 
the law ' will be found to apply to other churches besides 
the Jewish." 

" I trust it may be so," answered Austen; " but what 
with the materialism of men of science, the dogmatic 
controversy of the religious bodies, the selfishness of the 
rich, the ignorance of the middle classes, and the poverty 
^nd suffering of the poor, there seem explosive elements 
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enough in the world to destroy the whole human race, 
body and soul together, before such a happy time arrives," 

" And yet it was you who but just now spoke con- 
fidently of the advance of spiritual enlightenment," said 
the doctor. 

*' I did," replied Austen ; " neither am I the only 
man to show inconsistency in these discussions. The 
religious and social outlook of the present day is into so 
vast a whirlpool of all the elements of life, both spiritual 
and secular, that one may fairly be excused if it turns 
one's brain a bit. That ' first day ' of confiict between 
light and darkness, matter and spirit, when ' God created 
the heavens and the earth,' was but a fiea-bite to the 
spiritual turmoil of the highly developed organic life of 
our own day, which we name Civilization I " 

" Truly," said Marshall, " if we attempt to take in 
all this at a glance, it may well stagger us. But no man 
pursues even the simplest study on this method, if he 
desire to master it. Still less then can a reasonable 
result be thus attained when our science is of the most 
complicated and elevated kind, namely the science of 
the soul's life, in the widest interpretation of that word ; 
the study, in fact, of psychology and sociology. I myself 
have thought to some extent, on these subjects, and shall 
be glad to give you some of my reflections ; but I lay 
claim to no astounding profundity. 

" And, first, as to this question of materialism. I 
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have always held the opinion that a man may go any 
length in science, not merely to the point at which we 
have to-day arrived, but to any conceivable point beyond, 
— and I doubt not that science is yet in its infancy — 
without ever arriving at a materialistic result. On the 
other hand, the popular arguments of the spiritualistic 
schools yield me no assurance. All metaphysics, from 
Catholicism at the one end, to advanced GerTnan specu- 
lation at the other, are, to my mind, utterly unsatisfactory. 
And not one whit more satisfactory is the Positive 
Philosophy. The Positivist says : ' All may be expressed 
as phenomena and noumena — ^the knowable and the for 
ever unknowable; both matter and spirit are in the nature 
of phenomena, hence all metaphysical controversy is a 
vanity and vexation of mind.' * Granted,' replies the 
student, * but, in my stupidity, I fail to see where you 
draw the line between the knowable and the unknowable ; 
at cause? at force? at law? at co-existence and sequence ? 
Surely every idea, here expressed — refine as much as you 
will — from fetichism right on to materialism, is but 
human, and cannot be conceived of as existing apart from 
a thinking mind ? Even co-existence and sequence are 
dependent on the human ideas, space and time. And 
yet you speak of cause, force, la«v, co-existence and 
succession, as entities and not as phenomena I ' 

" No ; the line drawn between knowable and un- 
knowable, is surely, aft^r all, merely that between know- 
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ledge and ignorance, at any given time ? And this is an 
ever-shifting line. Thus we find that the Positivist, after 
rejecting with contempt the ideas, God, spirit, matter, 
arrives with infinite self-satisfaction at ' unknowable 
cause.' But after awhile he finds himself constrained to 
retreat to * force.' Then ' force ' involves too much, and 
is discarded for * law.' And, finally, * law ' is rejected 
for * co-existence and succession,' and the Positive 
Philosophy has reached its ultimatum ! And yet, curiously, 
the instructor will be found falling back into the old ideas, 
as it suits his mood. I have known him go back even so 
far as to * God' Himself. Moreover, after arriving at his 
dead-wall, ignorance, which he entitles ' the unknowable/ 
and ridiculing the idea of any possible further advance, 
I hav£ caught our philosopher peeping round the comer, 
and exclaiming, * I seem to see avenues opening.' 
Where to, my dear sir? * Into the unknowable/ he, 
practically, replies. 

" What then, you ask, is my way out of this seemingly 
inextricable difiiculty. It is simply to accept the fact 
that man's knowledge is limited; limited at any given 
time, by the horizon of truth attainable in that given 
time. Whether, in ages yet to come, when * the thoughts 
of men are widened by the process of the suns,' this 
' unknowable ' will have altogether disappeared, I 
cannot say. Mind has adapted itself to read matter, thus 
far, each sense pursuing the investigation from a distinct 
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outlook; why then not further? * The eye only sees 
that which it has the power of seeing/ says Goethe; 
and no eye, not even that of a Positivist, can see into 
futurity. That continuous advance is being made, the 
Comtist himself is the last to deny; only, with an 
exquisite shortsightedness, he obstinately adheres to his 
* unknowable * final phase. Might it not be more 
philosophical to assume that life will not cease till it has 
read out its own riddle to the end ? 

" God has, doubtless, more to teach man ; incon- 
ceivable ages of further revelation are yet to come. We 
are not in the * first form * of the world's history. We may 
have got rid of the old-school philosophies, but not 
of all anthropomorphic ideas ; for even the Positivist has 
his pet entities. I myself, looking in the one direction, 
see matter, law, force — materialism ; looking in the other 
direction, I see God, soul, eternal life — spiritualism. To 
me, these are the innermost facts of my being. I cannot 
harmonise them ; I do not attempt it. I accept the 
difficulty as a mystery in life, due to my evident ignorance. 
The instructed child knows its limited powers — ^it does 
not cry for the moon; I, too, wishmg to be instructed, do 
not fret for the impossible. It is a physical absurdity for 
a man to attempt to get out of his own skin, or to lift 
himself from off the earth. It is, equally, a mental 
absurdity for a man to strive to get out of his own mind, 
and to reach a day which is not his. It is mere folly to 
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hope to live in the past or in the future ; our life, for 
better or for worse, is in to-day. Believing this, I do not 
fret, by striving against the inevitable. I am content to 
accept the conditions of the age in which I live. 

" And now mark the result. No intellectual enquiries 

fl 

disturb my spiritual belief; no mysteries of the soul cross 
my scientific investigations. I am at rest, because I 
believe my powers to be limited, and do not aim at the 
unattainable." 

Austen here broke in : "I have listened to your 
argument with deep interest. You have but expressed in 
a philosophical form my own more instinctive beliefs, 
and those of the mass of my fellow-men. The zealous 
attendance at scientific meetings, and the keen interest 
shown in scientific enquiries, combined with much church- 
going and a lively discussion of all religious questions, are 
hopeful characteristics of our time. 

" And what is still more remarkable, is the evident 
strain that men of science put upon themselves to 
retain a hold upon the spiritual beliefs ; and this, not 
unfrequently, at the sacrifice of philosophical consistency, 
at least so it appears to me. Witness, for instance, the 
writings of Herbert Spencer and Huxley ; and, now, in 
his strangely new and changed phase, of George Henry 
Lewes himself. 

*' But does not the Old Testament itself set forth 
much to support this view? When Moses asks, ' What 
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name shall I say ? * plainly eager for a definition^ and a 
personality, the Spirit of God answers, * / am that I am ; 
say / am hath sent me unto you.' And, again, when the 
prophet makes request that he may * see Goi^ he is told, 
' Thou shalt see my haoli parts; but thoH canst not see 
my face and live/ " 

The two here fell into silent reflection again; and 
presently, after a hearty " good night," each went to his 
rest, as he believed in the arms of God — that mysterious 
power, of a nature unsearchable, " in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Austen now lost no further time in laying before the 
rector his views as to the present state of the parish, and 
the necessity of taking active measures for the improve- 
ment of its condition. After some reflection he determined 
to give as much importance and business-like character to 
the interview as possible, fearing lest otherwise he might 
find himself unable to bring the rector to any serious 
consideration of the matter. On the Sunday evening, 
after service, he said, " I am desirous of having some 
conversation with you. Will you kindly fix a time which 
may be convenient, and when we shall be undisturbed ? " 

*' Come in now to supper, " said the rector. " I like 
a chat before bed-time." 

" Thank you," replied Austen, " I should prefer our 
interview being in the morning. It will, I imagine, 
scarcely come under the head of * a chat.' " 

" I hope you have nothing unpleasant to communi- 
cate," Dr. Ansell said ; " no further ungracious acts of 
vestrymen and churchwardens to report ? " 

" No,*' said Austen ; ** the matter merely relates to 
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ourselves and the parish work; and I trust that there 
will be no unpleasantness in our discussion." 

** I cannot think what you can have to say about the 
parish," replied the rector ; " but as you will. To- 
morrow at ten, by all means. Good night." 

The next morning, at the appointed time, Austen 
was shown into the library. Dr. Ansell was engaged 
in studying The Guardian. " Read this," he said, 
handing the paper ; " an admirable set down for those 
radical promoters of labourers' strikes, by no less a 
person than the worthy Bishop of ." 

" I think, sir," replied Austen, " we had better at 
once proceed to business." 

"Oh," said the rector, '*yes, 'business;* I had for- 
gotten." 

" First," commenced the curate, " I wish you to allow 
me to appoint an hour, twice in the week, for receiving 
applications at the vestry, from the sick, the poor, and 
any others who may have occasion for desiring to see 
the clergy. And, with your approval, I propose to put 
printed bills on the church doors to this effect." 

After a lengthy pause Dr. Ansell replied, " I do not 
see that I can object, if such is your wish ; but I fear the 
arrangement may become a precedent. Another curate 
might be unwilling to undertake the duty ; and of course 
I, as rector, could not be expected to attend. As to the 
printed bills, the churchwardens would not allow it for a 
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moment. They have positively prohibited my putting 
up such bills ; and they never fail to exercise their 
prerogatives." 

Austen answered, " I do not myself expect any diffi- 
culty here. But I am not astonished that the church 
officials are chary of the use made by the clergy of bill- 
posters on church doors, when one rector sets up a bill 
* dunning,' in strong language, his tenants for arrears in 
rent; when another issues a Protestant Bull, in huge 
type, denouncing the * damnable errors ' of Puseyism and 
Popery; and on a third church door a large notice is 
stuck, black-bordered and surmounted by a cross, calling 
down the wrath of God on those who neglect the obser- 
vance of Good Friday as there set forth ; and to this are 
appended texts far too sacred and solemn for bill-posters, 
at which the thoughtless are tempted to wag the head, 
and thus Christ is * put to an open shame.* When all 
this is done, it would seem high time that Christian 
charity, and the outward decencies of religion should be 
maintained, even if it involve the exercise of authority 
by the churchwardens in opposition to the wishes of an 
unwise rector." 

" Pardon me," replied the rector, " but I fear that the 
new generation are not instructed in those principles of 
respect for birth and the sacred calling which were 
accounted the marks of a liberal education for a gentle- 
man in my early days." 
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" I think, sir/* said Austen, " you are correct. The 
ideas of what constitutes a 'liberal education' are cer- 
tainly not those which obtained five-and-twenty years 
ago. But to proceed to my next point. Besides the 
work of the clergy, there is needed the help of some 
discreet and devoted woman, well-bred, and free from 
all caste prejudices, who will, in her dealings with the 
poor and sick, offer services and sympathy of a kind 
distinctively feminine, from which the most able clergy- 
man is excluded by the mere fact of his sex. A woman 
possessed of these gifts will prove invaluable, both at the 
bed-side, and in forming classes, such as bible-classes 
and mothers' meetings, which are absolutely indispen- 
sable to a well-worked parish." 

" This may be all very well," replied the rector ; 
" mark you, I say may be, for I have doubts of these 
innovations on our accustomed routine, so long considered 
all that was needful; but if even well, there is no such 
person to be obtained. Our tradesmen's wives would by 
no means fulfil your condition ; and the squires' ladies 
are too far distant, and' doubtless have their own imme- 
diate duties." 

" As to * accustomed routine,' " said the curate, " since 
it leaves the poor miserable and ignorant, scars the wives' 
long-suffering faces with marks of brutal treatment, and 
the children's backs with the red wales of the cruel lash, 
and fills the public-houses, but makes neither happy homes 
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nor crowded churches, it can scarcely be said to be ' all 
that is needful.' And neirt, in respect to the difficulty of 
obtaining such a worker, I am pleased to be able to 
inform you that my description is no fancy picture, 
but that a lady, highly recommended to me, merely awaits 
your sanction to commence the work, I am prepared to 
be responsible for her entire fitness. She has written to 
offer her services. And as she is in good circumstances, 
she will accept no payment." 

'* This needs reflection," Dr. Ansell replied. " We 
will speak of it at a future time." 

" Pardon me," said Austen, " delay in this case is 
impossible. If we do not at once accept this lady's offer 
we lose her services. There are many parishes which 
would be eager to avail themselves of such valuable 
assistance." 

The curate well knew that, with a man of the rector's 
temperament, delay or procrastination was fatal ; and on 
the other hand, that his nervous shrinking from all 
effort of resistance would probably induce him to assent 
to that which M^as persistently urged. 

The result was as Austen had anticipated. The rector 
replied, with a sigh of weariness, " Ah well, then so it 
must be ; but I wash my hands of all responsibility." 

" And now to the next matter," said Austen. 

Dr. Ansell looked at his watch, got up and poked the 
fire, and remained standing. Then he gazed steadily 
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down at Austen. The latter returned the gaze yet more 
steadily, and continued seated, silently waiting till the 
rector was again ready to give full attention. Ansell 
finding himself pnequal to offering resistance resigned 
himself to his fate and once more sat down. 

Austen recommenced: " You are aware that there will 
be the usual quarterly meeting of the school committee 
next Thursday evening. I, in my office of curate, am 
a member of the committee. It is my intention to bring 
the whole question of the present state of the schools 
before the meeting, both in respect of the school premises, 
the unfitness of the present master, and the deficiency of 
teaching power. I believe you do not usually attend, but 
I think it is only right to acquaint you with my purpose 
lest you should suspect me of any motives of secrecy." 

Dr. Ansell rose with a start, and said with evident 
irritation, " Mr. Austen, you are going too fast. I do not 
doubt your good intentions, but you have far too much 
of the spirit of the reformer about you. Did I think it in 
the least probable that you would carry out any of these 
projects, I should make a point of attending, but you will 
not. The committee will oppose you in a body." 

The curate replied, " J think I ought to state to you 

that I have already named the subject both to Mr. 

Marshall and to Mr. Haswell, and have obtained their 

» 
support ; and you are aware that they are by far the two 

most influential members of the committee." 
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" Then," said the rector, " you may carry it on in 
your own way ; I shall not interfere.*' 

There were some minutes of painful silence, and then 
Ansell recommenced, having evidently quite recovered from 
his temporary irritation, which indeed was very unusual, 
for he was an easy-going, amiable man : ** I am sorry that 
I spoke so warmly. I am sure I shall be very glad of any 
improvements which can be effected either in the schools 
or elsewhere ; but my unhappy experience has been, that, 
do as little as I may, everything is made a matter of 
opposition, so that I naturally dread fresh disturbances." 

" Is it not possible," the curate replied, " that there 
would have been less opposition if you had attempted 
more ? That which- effectually resists when the pressure 
is weak, gives way easily before a more vigorous effort. A 
parliamentary train will be thrown off the line by a small 
obstacle, but the express engine will cut through a bullock, 
and go on its way unchecked. Again, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the man entirely outgrows the boy. As 
schoolboys will bully in a school if they but get the 
chance, so will parishioners in a parish. And, on the 
other hand, as the one will rebel against mere brute force, 
but be easily led by gentle persuasion, so will the other." 

The rector answered, smiling, " My dear friend, you 
talk as though you had an old head on young shoulders, 
and I a young head on old shoulders." 

Austen blushed deeply, and said with evident modesty 

c 
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and sincerity, " I fear my zeal — ^if it be zeal — has 
overcome my discretion. I humbly beg your pardon." 

The rector, warmly pressing his curate's hand, replied, 
'^ You did not mean it ; I saw you did not. I was to 
blame. I ought not to have made the imputation. But 
it is now luncheon-time; you will join me in my old- 
bachelor's meal ? " 

Austen accepted, and said to himself, " The rector is 
not a bad man at bottom. He means well, but, unhap- 
pily, I fear, he has missed his vocation. And as a driver, 
when he has lost the control of his horses, lacks nerve 
and judgment, so the rector, here, with his restive, but 
not vicious, parishioners." 

The dining-room of the rectory was a cheerful place, 
with its large bow-window looking out on the lawn. This 
October morning the garden was peculiarly lovely. It 
was of some extent, planted with fine trees of many years 
growth, and surrounded by a lofty wall which was 
entirely covered with ivy and thickly growing creepers. 
The dark Spanish ivy, still further deepened in tone by 
its bunches of black berries, the Virginia creeper, now 
blood-red, seeming to breathe out its glowing crimson 
life from every leaf-pore — ^these made a glorious contrast 
and a finely coloured background. The mossy lawn 
was grey with heavy dew, which, rising, clung about all 
the trees, concealing their sharp outlines in its soft 
mysterious drapery ; and yet it seemed rather to heighten 
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than subdue the autumn tints. There were amber-leaved 
trees, and russet-leaved ; and, standing in the midst of 
the wide grass-plot, were three giants — ^the " ancient of 
days " — a cedar of Lebanon, thrusting out its broad arms, 
obstinately, through the white mist ; a gentle acacia, 
which seemed to woo it by its delicate, feminine beauty, 
veiled in dew like a bride ; and a centenarian mulberry- 
tree, its rugged branches struggling with the burden of 
multitudinous tender leaves, which appeared too much 
for their wasted strength to carry. 

Dr. Ansell threw the folding glass-doors right open on • 
to the lawn. There was a sweet stillness; the heavy 
dew seemed to silence all nature's whisperings. Austen 
felt reproached for having distressed his rector with 
anxious thoughts in such a peaceful home. Subduing his 
voice to accord with these influences he said, " You have 
a sweet garden, and in its present most winning aspect it 
seems a magic garden, it is so strangely still and lovely." 

" Yes," replied the rector, with a gentle sigh, " and 
here I try to forget all my failures and disappointments 
in life, and to shut out the murmurings and small gossip 
of this place ; my thoughts, the while, being carried back 
to the good old times now lost in a shallow, vulgar age, 
by the study of the old-fashioned English classics, the 
Spectator, the Rambler, Pope and Dryden, and dear old 
Sterne ; books now left neglected on the shelf for the 
latest sensation novel of the day." 
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" I quite agree with you," said Austen, " in thinking 
that the good old books are sadly neglected; and not 
only these, but this age is travelling so fast that a quite 
recent work, however at first extolled, is too soon 
forgotten- Every ten years supplies a new generation of 
readers, and each generation reads an entirely distinct 
library. Coleridge gives place to Carlyle, Carlyle to 
Herbert Spencer; Charlotte Bront6 and Thackeray are 
lost sight of in the presence of George Eliot and 
Browning. Each ten years produces its own Educational 
Course ; and hence no one is well read. It is evident that 
those who do not even read the classics of yesterday are 
little likely to look back so far as forty or fifty years." 

" I fear you will think me very ignorant," replied 
the rector, " but I am entirely unacquainted with the 
books you name. Are they not a very free-thinking, 
heretical class of works ?" 

Austen did not answer, but thought to himself, 
" Surely the knowledge of a past literature is dearly 
bought at the price of so sad an ignorance of the present. 
No wonder Dr. Ansell is behind his day. But I fear 
there are many otherwise well-educated men, of all 
professions, who are in a like case.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

On the evening of the day in which Austen held his 
discourse with the rector, he went in to supper at Mr. 
Haswell's. He was glad of this opportunity of reporting 
progress ; he also felt the need of " confession," and of 
" ghostly counsel and advice." His was a mind which 
could not do without sympathy. And when once he 
had accepted another man as his friend, all reserve was 
distasteful to him. It seemed to him like playing false 
with friendship, to deprive it of its best offices, sympathy 
and guidance; like "keeping back part of the price," 
after pledging himself to a community of thought. Even 
if it were a fault in himself which he had to relate, he 
would not hold it back, lest he might impose on his friend 
a false estimate of his own worth. And although Sacer- 
dotal Confession was hateful to him, as being a lie, and 
an insult to the Almighty, " from whom no secrets are 
hid;" yet to lay bare the heart to one's fellow-man, and 
get the healing of sympathy, or indeed, if need be, the 
smart of a wise rebuke, seemed to him the very necessity 
of a true friendship. On the other hand, where he did 
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not feel this bond of union, no man was more reserved. 
The consciousness of the absenqe of mutual sympathy 
and respect, acted as an invincible barrier to all inter- 
change of thought and idea. In the company of such a 
man he was deaf and dumb. Torture, even, would not, 
here, have unsealed his lips. 

When, as on the occasion of Austen's recent conversa- 
tion with his rector, there was a necessity. to speak out, 
yet a lack of all true sympathy, his manner became 
constrained, he showed a want of tact and of worldly 
wisdom ; and further, he laid himself open to the charge 
of rudeness, conceit, and unreasonableness. He was fully 
conscious of this, and. hence, now, he eagerly sought to 
make confession, and hold counsel with Haswell on the 
subject of his late interview with Dr. Ansell. 

That desire had, however, to be suppressed for a time, 
for there was a third person present at supper, Mr. Has- 
well's only daughter, a young girl of two-and-twenty. 
, There was a most sad story in connection with her birth. 
She was his first child, and, as it proved, his last. The 
medical man who attended Mrs. Haswell in her confine- 
ment came, most unwisely, straight from a case of scarlet 
fever. The poor lady caught the fever, and died in a few 
days, leaving her helpless babe to the care of the widowed 
husband. Those who knew Mr. Haswell at that time, 
said that a great change was wrought in him by this sad 
trouble. From a somewhat hard and irritable man, he 
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had become gentle and patient. The stem, lawyer-like 
character was lost in the warm heart of a tender, sym- 
pathising friend. This unusual feminine beauty of soul, 
combined with the strong intellect of an able professional 
man, produced a most fascinating type of mind, which 
seemed to draw all good men irresistibly towards him. 
No man was more respected, and no man was more 
sought after, either for wise counsel, or for warm sym- 
pathy in trouble. Thus it was that Austen, like others, 
was fascinated by the lawyer. He, already, regarded 
him as an old and true friend, although he had known 
him so short a time. 

Miss Haswell, in spite of the fond love of her father, 
had not failed to suffer from the loss of a mother. The 
bodily nourishment was easily supplied ; but the training 
of mind and character, however tender and wise, if not a 
mother's training, will prove but incomplete and one- 
sided ; so at least it appeared here. Miss Haswell was 
not like most young ladies of her age ; she had never 
sought the society of other girls ; mothers called her odd 
and eccentric; and although she had a sweet and in- 
teresting face, perhaps a little sad, a graceful figure, and 
refined manners, young men did not seem attracted by 
her. As a result of all this she shunned society, and 
sought the gratification of her tastes and feelings 
by a zealous devotion to High Church ritual. In 
an adjoining parish, about two miles distant, there 
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was a church entirely to her mind. Here she jour- 
neyed, with unbroken regularity, to daily prayers, twice 
each day, in all weathers, the whole year round. For 
this church she sat the long day through, toiling at the 
embroidery-frame, to fashion altar-cloths and vestments, 
a work in which she showed great skill. To this church, 
at each high festival, she brought the rarest hot-house 
flowers, as an offering. And her first act, on coming of 
age, was to adorn this church with a window of richly 
stained glass as an In Memoriam to her mother. 

These High Church leanings did not tend to conciliate 
the prejudices of the Shyre folk, who shunned Miss 
Haswell all the more. And they were a source of bitter 
grief to her father, who might be called Liberal, and 
might be called Evangelical, but certainly could not be 
called High Church. 

Austen, on the first occasion of his meeting the 
lawyer's daughter, was by no means unfavourably im- 
pressed ; and Agnes Haswell evidenced far more ease 
and cheerfulness of manner than was her custom in the 
presence of strangers. Although the curate had no 
sympathy with ritualistic doctrine, yet he was not with- 
out appreciation of ritualistic art, and his evident ad- 
miration of Miss Haswell's embroidery, in which he found 
her engaged on entering the room, did much to remove 
her accustomed reserve ; his sacerdotal office, too — such 
she esteemed it — ^was a further passport to her favour. 
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Austen, on his side found a young lady possessed of some 
accomplishments ; she could play and sing, if not with 
talent, yet with taste and refinement, and this was more 
than could be said of many young ladies in Shyre ; she 
had read Tennyson's poems, and although her appreciation 
was plainly for the weakest of his productions, yet for 
these she had appreciation. Then, in respect to her 
appearance ; if her eyes lacked lustre they were not 
without tender feeling; her features were remarkably 
delicate, but they did not convey much impression of 
mental power. Though probably she most resembled her 
mother, yet a likeness to her father was quite apparent, 
and he, assuredly, could not be charged with feebleness 
of character. In any case, if Austen's first impression 
was not that of keen admiration, it was at least that 
of favourable interest. 

When the supper was ended, Austen scarcely knew his 
own mind ; whether he desired that Miss Haswell should 
remain to play and sing, and to converse in her low 
musical tones while working in scarlet and blue and 
gold, or whether, by bidding them good-night, she should 
set him free to enter at once on his history of the 
morning. Fortunately for Austen, in this case, as in so 
many events of our life, he was not called upon to decide ; 
circumstance determined for him — Miss Haswell shortly 
retired to rest. 

** I discussed the whole question of parish work with 
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the rector, this morning," said Austen, as soon as they were 
alone ; " and I have carried the points which I thought it 
urgent to enforce : first, the church vestry will be opened 
twice in the week, and bills placed on the church doors 
to make known the fact; secondly, Mrs. Bradley is to 
establish herself here for mission work, and to organise 
what plans she thinks fit ; thirdly, next Thursday evening 
I bring before the school committee measures of general 
reform." 

" Then," replied Haswell, " you ought to be in high 
spirits; but I have observed that during supper you 
have looked the reverse of cheerful ; in fact, gloomy and 
sad." 

" It is true that I do not feel particularly elated, in 
spite of a success even greater than I had anticipated," 
said Austen. " There is another side to the picture. I 
am conscious of having pained and unpleasantly startled 
the rector ; and I now think that I have done so some- 
what needlessly. He will, I expect, dread the sight of 
me for some time to- come ; and I much fear that I have 
not conveyed at all a favourable impression of myself. 
He will regard me as presumptuous and intolerant, and 
full of egotism. Indeed he implied that such was his 
feeling ; and if it is I cannot much blame him, for my 
manner was offensive. I could not keep cool, as you 
would have done ; and I carried my points with a high 
hand, which was especially unbecoming in a curate to his 
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rector. But here is my difficulty. I cannot affect an 
admiration which I do not feel ; and besides, I saw that 
to attain my ends I must be somewhat absolute in my 
demands." 

" Well," answered Haswell, " if you can thus justify 
your mode of proceeding, I do not see where there is 
room for so much self-blame." 

" That," replied Austen, " is precisely my perplexity. 
I, being what I am, the rector what he is, and the subject 
in hand being that which I had to attempt, I do not see 
that I could have done much otherwise, and yet I do see 
that I have not altogether done well." 

Haswell answered, " That frame of mind is healthy, 
if you are no coward, and will lead to better results 
another time; but it is morbid if you lack courage to 
renew the endeavour, and in this case it may mar even 
that which you have already achieved." 

" Here," said Austen, ** you present the next step of 
difficulty in my self-examination. Have I courage, or am 
I a coward?" 

^* Anxiety on this point, now, is fruitless and profit- 
less," replied the lawyer. " To-morrow will give you an 
infallible reply ; to-day the oracle is dumb. The child is 
willing to take one step at a time, and wait for the next ; 
we, God's children, are not so wise. 

** And in this unreasonable anxiety, unhappily, you 
are not alone," continued Haswell ; ** it is the fault of 
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our nation at this very hour. And this fault bears testi- 
mony to the feebleness of our faith in God, and in our- 
selves' through His sustaining power. We are now wit- 
nessing, both in politics, and still more in religion, the 
sad consequences of this practical atheism. 

" In politics, it would seem that men having advanced 
thus far in the philosophical principles of government, are 
suddenly startled at their own boldness, and, like Peter 
on the waves, begin to sink from fear. Had they a true 
confidence in God, and in the rectitude of their prin- 
ciples, they would step on boldly, and reach the goal. 
A national cowardice of this kind, even if short-lived, 
may yet throw a people back at least a couple of cen- 
turies. To-morrow the Germans, who are showing a bold 
spirit, may become the leaders of civilization for Europe : 
a first place of honour which it was ours to boast of but 
yesterday." 

" I believe you are right," replied Austen ; " and the 
sudden acquisition of fresh life in the German nation 
would seem to be due to ^ their late successful warfare. 
The energy of a great people once called into play does 
not easily expend itself; and success on one side of en- 
deavour is the secret of success on other seemingly 
distinct sides. England, on the other hand, is now far 
too easily and lazily prosperous to do any * mighty 
works.' * This thing cometh not out but by prayer and 
fasting,' said Christ. Sacrifice and suffering are the 
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conditions of social and political advance, as of that 
termed * spiritual.' " 

"Yes," said Haswell; "and our spiritual life is no 
less under a cloud, and for like reasons. To rest satisfied 
with the idle boast that ' we have Abraham to our father,' 
is to be accounted a true child of Abraham by the * religious 
world * of our day. If not this, then to go back a genera- 
tion or so, and mimic our great-grandfathers, and burlesque 
their simple faith, is tho\ight not unworthy of the followers 
of Christ and of Paul. But to submit the heart and 
reason to the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 'which,' 
said Jesus, * shall lead you into all truth,' is to be ruled 
by Anti-Christ, in the judgment of the religious conserva- 
tives and do-nothings of our time. These men * put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter; call light darkness, 
and darkness light.' *' 

" But how shall we assure ourselves that we are led 
by the Spirit of truth, and not by the Spirit of error ? " 
asked Austen. 

" Your question savours of that of the lawyer of old," 
said Haswell, " who sought to escape responsibility by 
asking, * And who is my neighbour ? ' A single-minded 
man sees in all men his neighbour, and in all life the 
wisdom and righteousness of God. In man's self and 
self-seeking alone, there is error ; but in the not self— 
that is in God — is ever-abiding truth." 

After a pause, Austen replied, " These thoughts have 
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carried me out from my petty selfish cares into the far- 
beyond — questionings of the present and future well-being 
of our nation. I thank you for thus teaching me, and 
will try to take the lesson to heart." 

" It is not any teaching of mine," said the lawyer. 
" I have no power to teach. Answers always come to 
those who question ; and true answers to honest ques- 
tioners — as false to the dishonest. But, mark you, I do 
not make bold to say, that we are such honest questioners. 
To say that we are in some way not quite honest, is but 
to say that we are erring mortal men." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

On the following Thursday evening, at eight o'clock, 
Austen entered the boys' school-room. A table was 
placed in the centre of the room, covered with a green 
baize cloth ; chairs for eight were ranged round the table, 
and before each seat was a goodly supply of paper and 
pens. The whole arrangements presented an agreeable 
business-like aspect. Haswell and Marshall were the 
first to arrive. The other members of the school 
committee shortly dropped in ; and by ten minutes past 
eight all were present, with the exception of the rector, 
who was not expected to attend. Haswell was voted into 
the chair ; and the accustomed business having been gone 
through, the chairman called upon Austen to address the 
meeting on the subject for which his name was entered in 
the minutes — ^the reform of the Schools. 

Austen then rose and said, '* Gentlemen, I speak not 
without some diffidence, for I am a new comer amongst 
you, and the proposals I am about to suggest are of so 
radical a kind — ^I do not use the expression politically — 
(laughter) that my making bold to bring them before 
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you may be regarded as an impertinence {no, no). 
Gentlemen, you are aware that an object placed too near 
the eye is seen either with indistinctness, or not at all ; 
to judge of it rightly it must be viewed at a reasonable 
distance and in relation to other objects. I would 
venture to suggest that our schools suffer from the 
misfortune of having been always too immediately present 
to you ; hence their true condition is uftseen, or at least 
fails to attract your notice. On the other hand, the fact 
that I am a stranger to the schools gives me an advantage 
over yourselves. I am able to regard them in the light of 
comparison with other schools; and I feel bound to 
inform you that this comparison is by no means favourable 
to them. 

" To me, the school premises appear singularly 
unsuitable for the work to be done in them ; and the work 
which is at present done in them is, in my judgment, 
and according to my experience, of a very unworthy kind. 
I need not tell men of business who have been successful 
in their different departments, such as those whom I now 
have before me, that in order to manufacture a good 
article there must be suitable premises and skilled 
workmen ; and a very slight personal investigation would 
convince any unprejudiced person that our schools are 
sadly deficient in these two particulars. 

** But what is the article we are turning out here, 
month by month, and year by year ? It is none other 
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than the future population of Shyre. A bad article of this 
kind means heavy poor-rates, drunkenness, immorality, 
laziness, a crowded workhouse and a crowded gaol; to 
sum up, it means misery and degradation for our fellow- 
men, and disgrace to our town. Do not think that I have 
painted this picture in too dark colours. I believe I have 
not done so ; but unfortunately these are truths — ^rather 
laws of life — as yet, but little seen or realised. You, 
gentlemen, have shown a most creditable interest in the 
welfare of your town. The road-ways are well kept ; the 
lighting is unusually efficient; the drainage is on the most 
approved method; the water supply is excellent; your 
town-hall, concert-room, and workhouse, are all worthy of 
their several uses; but the schools and church are, 
surely, not up to this admirable standard. And yet, as I 
understand it, none of the buildings and works above 
named are so important and indispensable as these." 

Mr. Hale, a busy little butcher, the butcher of the 
town, jumped up and said, ** Your pardon, sir, for 
interrupting ; but we know as well as yourself that our 
schools and church are not in good trim, are not at all so 
creditable to us as our other institutions ; but mark the 
reason why: the schools and church are the parson's 
interests — begging your pardon, I am a plain-spoken man 
— and the parson's interests and ways and doings are not 
ours. Most of us are chapel folk ; our British Schools 
and Zion Chapel are well enough to do, inside and out. 

D 
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The rector has jf 900 a year, with only himself to support. 
Let him keep his own shop in repair ; it is not our 
business to do it for him." 

Mr. Haswell here rose and said, " My conscience 
will not allow me to accept these words of Mr. Hale as 
any excuse for the present state of things. That the 
church and schools are the rector's, is what I most 
emphatically deny ; they are not the rector's, but ours. 
In the church he is our minister, to * minister ' to us. In 
the schools he is a member of the comm^tee, and so is 
each one of us ; we share any charge of neglect with him. 
That the laity do not realise their full responsibility in all 
the various forms of parochial work, is a sad misfortune 
for our National Church. If the parishioners in each 
parish in England, had both exercised their rights and 
performed their duties in these matters, our Church would 
have been saved from the double scandal of clerical 
neglect of duty, and religions fanaticism with its Popish 
practices. Excuses, you and I have none, for the present 
state of Shyre, either in respect of its schools or its 
church. That which comes nearest to an excuse is our 
unfortunate lack of sympathy with Dr. Ansell ; and this, 
if not — as I have lately got to suspect — in part our own 
fault, in any case is no just excuse for the neglect of a 
plain duty." 

** It does my heart good, lawyer, to hear you speak 
out thus," broke in Marshall. '* And this question of 
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our schools does not, indeed, merely concern the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual well-being of Shyre, but its 
physical well-being also. How are my own days spent ? 
In emptying the ocean with a tea-spoon ; in pouring 
water into a sieve. From house to house, hour by hour, 
I go visiting the sick poor — alas 1 so numerous — and I 
mock them by administering my hopeless pills and 
draughts, when what they really need is good food, good 
air, and healthy dwellings. Be assured, the want of 
these things is the secret of nine-tenths of the sickness 
amongst the poor." 

" But what in the name of fortune have the schools 
to do with this, doctor ? " said Hale. " Surely it is 
butcher's meat, bread, and model lodging-houses that 
you want to cure this complaint, and not learning; 
learning fills no man's stomach." 

" You are wrong, sir; as wrong as wrong can be," 
replied Marshall. ** If by learning you mean reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, then, true, you may be right ; 
but if you mean Education — the learning to have self- 
control, and self-respect; the learning •to rise in the 
world and not to live as the * beasts which perish ' — ^then 
you are wrong. This is the Education which we are 
bound to give ; and it is to our own private interest to 
give it. It is by giving this that we can alone raise the 
poor from their helpless state, and make them * healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.' Charity will not do it ; cheapness 
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will not do it. No, charity and cheapness will do 
just the opposite. It is the hard struggle of life which 
is needed to develop the man, and give him power 
to control his sloth, his self-indulgence, and his 
reckless breeding of his kind. Charity degrades, as 
witness the pauper ; and cheapness degrades, as witness 
the negro." 

The chairman rose and said, " I heartily concur 
with your remarks, Mr. Marshall ; but I think we ought 
to apologise to our curate for this long interruption, 
and beg him to lay before us his proposals in detail. 
Mr. Austen, I call upon you kindly to continue your 
address." 

Austen recommenced : "I feel much encouraged by 
what I have just heard ; and thank you for the further 
light which you have thrown upon the subject. My 
suggestions are on the two distinct points to which I at 
first alluded — the school buildings, and the instruction 
given within them. On the first head, what I would 
propose is this : I am informed that the committee hold in 
trust a fund of ten thousand pounds ; that the interest of 
this money is partly devoted to covering the annual 
expenses of the schools, and partly to increasing the 
capital. I suggest, then, that a third of this sum be at 
once expended in erecting suitable school buildings ; and 
I think I can show that the money so sunk would 
shortly yield an interest of from ten to twenty per cent. 
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My second proposal is that a thoroughly competent master 
be engaged at a salary of say jf 120 a year — almost double 
that of the present master. Our school premises and 
the work done in them being thus, as I assume, of the 
completest kind, it would be only just and right to raise 
the school payments proportionately. The church 
schools would then become, from the worst in the town, 
the best ; and our friend Mr. Hale will, I feel sure, bear 
me out when I say that a good article always commands 
its price, and obtains a good market. Such, gentjemen, 
is my proposal ; a ' radical ' proposal as I said. I must 
now leave the further discussion of the matter in your 
hands." 

There was a pause of a few seconds, and then old 
Hobbs, the grocer, got up. " Gentlemen," he said, " I 
am against these new-fangled ways. Nothing is good 
enough for anybody now-a-days ; all must be first-class. 
Our poor are to be educated in palaces, and to learn God 
knows what ! I don't see it. Twenty years ago, and 
no one dared to question the value of my goods ; now, 
the old women sniff the butter, finger the bacon, weight 
the sugar, buy their vinegar by imperial pint, and taste 
the cheese ! Then, if all does not suit them, off they go 
in a tiff, to * over-the-way.' Twenty years ago there was 
no * Qver-the-way,' thank God ! But things are changed 
for the worse, I say. Educate the lower class like this, 
and there'll be no lower class {hear^ hear, cried the curate) 
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and then who's to do the hard work, I should like to 
know— and buy the damaged goods ? " {loud laughter). 

Here the old gentleman broke down, and subsided, 
muttering, " I don't see nothing to laugh at." 

After this amusing outburst, the committee returned 
to sober discussion. It was agreed that the propositions 
were of too formidable a nature to be accepted or 
rejected ofiF-hand. The decision was therefore deferred, 
but with every promise of an ultimately favourable 
result. 

A few days after the above meeting, Austen found the 
following note on his table, from Marshall : ** Come in 
to tea to-night at six ; I have a friend to introduce to 
you ? " On entering the room at the appointed time, he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, and a lady plainly dressed 
in black merino, and wearing a widow's cap. " Mrs. 
Bradley," " Our curate," said the doctor; and the 
introduction being thus simply accomplished, all sat 
down to tea. 

Austen found in Mrs. Bradley a woman of retiring 
manners. To call her lady-like would scarcely be to 
use the fitting word, as she affected no style or mark 
of station; to call her vulgar would be revolting 
to the judgment, for she was evidently well-bred. Her 
singularly amiable expression of countenance, her quiet 
intelligence, and her self-contained manner, which 
suggested an exquisite repose and a mind at one with 
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itself; all this at once deeply impressed Austen. There 
was not the least touch of self-consciousness about her. 
She was plain in features and ordinary in figure, but 
there was a moral sweetness pervading her which 
imparted a strange interest to every word and look and 
gesture. Any little attention bestowed by her was felt 
to be a source of just pride in the recipient. Even a 
gentle expression of difference of judgment given with 
calm firmness, seemed to convey a compliment, and 
to be more grateful to the disputant than the warmest 
concurrence in an ordinary listener. How soon Austen 
arrived at this entire estimate of his new fellow-worker, 
he could not himself have told ; but his impression was 
that he perceived all this, and even more, before the 
tea-tray was removed. 

After tea, the evening was spent in conversation and 
music. Reference was naturally made to the work 
Mrs. Bradley was about to undertake ; but she did not 
say much on this point, beyond expressing, in her quiet, 
earnest manner, a wish to be of any use she could. 

In reply to a question from Austen she answered : " I 
have no fixed system or method, but I try to do, at the 
moment, what seems wanted and natural to be done. 
You know that men, in their consciousness of superiority — 
a superiority which I will not deny to them — assert 
that women merely act by instinct and not by reason ; if 
it be so, I am not sure that in this work amongst the 
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poor we are so very incapable. The elaborated system 
of a professional theologian, or of a routine scripture- 
reader, is, I think, not without its dangers and defects." 

Austen said, " I am entirely of your opinion ; I am 
no routinist. A good heart and a sound head, combined 
with a strong faith in the * cup of cold water given in the 
name of a disciple,' will, I believe, effect the most 
genuinely Christian results." 

But it was when Mrs. Bradley sat down and played, 
that the inner depths of her character seemed fully 
revealed- Without any showiness of execution, but with 
a quiet mastery of her art, she would interpret, with an 
equally loving sjrmpathy and understanding, the music 
of the most varied schools. Bach, in her hands, was 
instinct with melody, quaint humour, and gentle sad- 
ness. Beethoven's powerful intellect and emotion found, 
here, a worthy expression. Haydn and Mozart, with their 
heartfelt, simple melodies, seemed to yield up to the 
listener the very essence of their being. While the 
modem composers— Mendelssohn, wildly joyful in the 
exuberance of his melody; Schubert teeming with exquisite 
thoughts, so tender and subtle that nothing but music 
could ever give them voice; even Chopin, gloomy, 
fitful, abrupt; ever ruled by a strange weird sadness; 
Schumann and Wagner, the apostles of a future in which 
music shall reveal a new and higher life — each she would 
render with a rare and profound insight. 
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Something of all this Austen guessed at dimly, even 
in this first meeting, when Marshall asked Mrs. Bradley, 
after tea, to delight their ears with some of her sweet music. 
Especially two songs of Schubert's sank deeply into his 
heart and imagination ; and he found himself again and 
again trying to recall the melodies which had opened to 
him a new world of thought and feeling. 

Austen went home that night with the conviction that 
he had held commune with one of a very superior order 
of mind ; one such as men are not wont to meet at the 
comer of every street, or are indeed certain of meeting 
even once in a whole life-time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Austen's chief delight and recreation at Shyre was to 
explore the country immediately around. There was no 
way out of the town which did not present its own 
interest for the lover of nature. To select his walk was 
tho curate's one difl&culty. Should he climb the hill-top, 
and stroll on for miles, with a lovely valley on his right, 
and a lovely valley on his left, each contending, amidst 
shade and sunlight, for the prize of the most beautiful ? 
Should he plunge into a leafy lane which formed one 
long-drawn-out arbour from end to end, the soft yellow 
sand of the roadway ofifering a bright contrast to all the 
green above ? Should he lose himself among the furze 
and rich undergrowth which spread far and wide for many 
acres? Or should he take the path of the valley to the 
village of Endean, two miles distant ? This was one of 
the prettiest villages of the neighbourhood, with its ivy- 
covered church, so old-fashioned without, but so spoilt 
within by. tawdry decorations; for this was the Ritualistic 
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church to which Miss Haswell made her frequent 
pilgrimages, 

Austen oh the present occasion selected the walk to 
Endean ; and he had not gone very far before he saw, on 
the pathway before him, Agnes Haswell herself. His 
more rapid steps soon overtook her ; and after a friendly 
** good-day" they walked on together. Miss Haswell 
wore a simple slate-coloured dress, and a black straw- 
bonnet covered with a dark gauze veil ; and she carried in 
her hand a bunch of white lilies, as an offering at the 
shrine of her devotions. Her entire appearance was 
that of a novice in a High Church Sisterhood; and 
very interesting she looked, at least so thought Austen. 
A quiet conversation commenced, which seemed to take 
its tone from the still beauty of the valley through which 
they were journeying. 

Presently Austen said, " You are going to the 
afternoon service, I presume ? I can hardly conceive 
a more fitting preparation for devotion than the 
walk through this sweet valley, smiling in the gentle 
sunshine." 

" To tell the truth," replied Miss Haswell, " I had 
scarcely noticed it ; my thoughts were occupied with our 
coming festival. The vicar has bought some cloth of 
gold to hang behind the altar, and I am puzzled how best 
to fasten the jewels on to it. Do you not think it will 
look very imposing ? " 
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" I, on other hand," said Austen, " am so filled with 
delight by the sight of this fair landscape, that cloth of 
gold, even enriched with jewels, seems tawdry in my eyes. 
But where do you get the jewels ? " 

Miss Haswdl replied, " We call them jewels, but 
they are not precious stones, they are merely paste ; yet 
they sparkle like jewels amid the blazing altar-lights." 

" Do you not think that such unreality and mere 
tinsel is unworthy of the solemn worship of God ? " said 
Austen, " The mock flowers, and tapers, and jewels, of 
the Roman Church, have for me a most unpleasant 
symbolism," 

" I once thought as you do," answered Agnes ; " but 
Father Ambrose — the Vicar I mean — ^has taught me 
otherwise. He says that such is the universal custom 
in the Catholic Church throughout the world ; and he is 
quite an authority in these matters. It surely would not 
be fitting that our insular branch of the Church should 
be prudish, here, if the use is sanctioned even by the 
Pope himself?" 

The curate felt pained by this reply. ^* What a 
pity," he said to himself, " that so nice a girl should 
have her mind thus influenced by this Ritualistic * Father 
Ambrose ! ' But I will try to counteract his unworthy 
teaching." 

" I am sure. Miss Haswell," he said aloud, " that 
an appeal to your own good taste and pure feeling must 
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convince you that no authority, not even that of the 
Pope himself, can give real sanction to so unseemly a 
practice ?" 

" I do not permit myself to exercise private judgment 
on the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church," 
replied Miss Haswell, with an emotion which showed 
how vital this question appeared to her. 

Austen began to feel that the task which he had set 
himself was not quite so easy as he had imagined. But 
he renewed the battle with a good courage, saying, 
" You are of course careful to satisfy yourself as to the 
genuineness of the authority assumed, before you submit 
your judgment to it ?" 

" Against the authority of the Catholic Church there 
is no appeal," replied Agnes Haswell, with a courageous- 
ness of speech worthy of a msLTtyr at the stake. 

" What sad delusion !" thought Austen. And they 
walked on in a silence which was only broken by the 
harsh jingling of the service bell; a sound altogether 
different from the cheerful chimes of the old-fashioned 
Sunday morning merry peal- " But not more different," 
thought Austen, ** than is this morbid fungus-growth of a 
religion, from the simple, loving teaching of Jesus of 
Galilee to those honest-hearted fishermen, who were his 
first and truest followers." 

By this time they had arrived at the church-door. 
" Will you not come in ?" said Miss Haswell, in her 
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accustomed sweet-toned voice, which had now quite 
come back to her. She, on her side also, desired to 
make a convert. Indeed, there was a strong human 
sympathy between them, which yet found itself struggling 
with the antipathy that inevitably arises from discordant 
religious convictions. 

Austen's religious impulse answered " no ;** but his 
human sentiment, backed by some curiosity to see the 
church, answered " yes." " Yes," gained the day, and 
he entered. But he was scarcely prepared for the start- 
ling impressions which the interior of the church at once 
conveyed to him. The entire arrangements seemed in 
nothing to fall short of the Roman model. There were 
the six tall candles on the altar; there was the 
** tabernacle ." in the midst, surmounted with its crucifix, 
and a silver lamp, suspended from the roof, burning 
before it, according to the Roman custom ; there was the 
confessional; and there was the vessel of holy water; 
indeed all was as in a Catholic chapel. *' Has the 
Church of England then, at last, come to this ? " said 
Austen with a sigh. And now religious antipathy 
mastered human sympathy, and he walked briskly out 
of the church. 

Indeed the resemblance to a Catholic place of 
worship was not merely superficial. A Roman priest 
had entered the building a few weeks previously, and 
taking it for a church of his communion had offered 
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to " say mass." He was vested, and he went up to the 
altar, nor did he discover his mistake until he opened 
the service book, and found it to be no missal, but the 
communion office of the Protestant Church. He left 
the building with undisguised disgust and evident indig- 
nation, pardonable under the circumstances. 

Austen returned home sad and thoughtful. " Here," he 
said, *^ is another evidence . of the harm which comes on 
our people through the neglect of honest, energetic church 
work. This poor girl is a witness against us for our sloth 
and mismanagement, for she herself i^ far more sinned 
against than sinning. I must yet try to rescue her." 
But he said nothing of this day's experiences to anyone ; 
and the next time he and Miss Haswell met, no allusion 
was made to the subject by either. Indeed, there were 
other matters now fully to engage the curate's mind, for 
many of his new plans were either actually in work, or 
getting rapidly into gear. For instance, the open vestry 
for receiving visits from the poor was yielding the best 
results. At each fresh meeting Austen made one or more 
new acquaintances. All had free access to him at this 
time ; and, here, the interview was free from those many 
interruptions inevitable in house-to-house visiting, which 
80 often make that mission unproductive in its results, 
and, the visit over, leave, not unfrequently, an unfavourable 
impression both on visitor and visited. 

Fiulher, Mrs. Bradley's arrival gave a quite new value 
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to these vestry gatherings ; and in this way. As each 
applicant left the curate, he or she passed through an 
outer room, where the mission-lady, seated at a table, 
took down the name and address, and herself, afterwards, 
personally visited the case. Thus the curate's work was 
much lightened, and he and his fellow-worker were 
enabled to compare notes, and discuss the merits and 
needs of each visitor, together. 

There had also been a special meeting of the school 
committee to deliberate further on Austen's scheme of 
reform, the result of which had proved most satisfactory. 
It was determined to instruct an architect to draw up 
plans for the buildings ; and a vote was passed to engage 
a new and thoroughly competent master at Christmas. 
All this was very encouraging to Austen ; but what 
especially pleased him was the presence of the rector at 
this meeting, and the goodwill shown all around. There 
seemed a break-up of the old icy conventions, and a 
warmth of Christian charity beaming out, which promised 
the best results to all* 

But another urgent reform engaged the curate's mind, 
namely, some attempt to put life into the church services, 
and to adapt them to the pressing needs of the poor. 
Here, the labour seemed almost Herculean. Those big 
cushioned rooms, called pews, held as fortresses against 
all comers by, possibly, but one determined occupant, or 
even further claimed as inviolate by some selfish absentee; 
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those bare pauper-looking seats thrust out into the dark 
and draughty comers of the building, as the only 
admissible seats for the poor; those vast galleries, 
where the worshippers, if any, were hidden from all sight; 
that abominable droning through the nose of the charity 
children, mocked by thfe name of congregational singing ; 
and lastly, the dismal, discordant sounds which issued 
from the west gallery under the plea of being organ-music — 
what was possible to be achieved against such barriers as 
these ? After much reflection the curate determined, with 
the rector's and churchwardens' leave, to hold a Sunday 
evening service in the church for all comers. With much 
tact, and with much coaxing, he induced the pew-holders 
to relinquish their rights for this one extra service ; some 
he laughed, and some he shamed out of their dog-in- 
the-manger selfishness. Then he formed a choir of 
young men and women for the singing of some hearty 
hymns, declining the assistance of the organ. He, more- 
over, freely cut down the long service, as is now permitted, 
to merely a few collects, with short psalms and lessons. 
And in the place of a written sermon preached from the 
pulpit, he talked to the people from the chancel steps as 
he leant easily on the rail.] He used a speech so free 
and familiar that while it drew around him the simple- 
minded and the unsophisticated, it fairly frightened oif all 
those who esteemed themselves the leaders of religious 
respectability. 
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This service soon became the talk of all the town ; a 
congregation gathered within the church walls such as 
had not been witnessed for many a day. Here were 
assembled dissenters, men and women of no persuasion, 
and the really poor and uninstructed, the outcasts of the 
church and of the world, the children of the high-ways 
and the hedges, all in fact shunned by the orthodox 
churchman. 

In this attempt at a common worship, Austen felt the 
warmest interest ; and Mrs. Bradley was indefatigable in 
her assistance. 

But rightly tb realise the vast results springing from 
these simple changes, the work must be regarded as one 
whole, and not in its detached parts. The action and 
reaction of these combined forces resulted in a new life 
and movement seemingly impossible to be derived from 
such feeble elements ; just as the continuous friction of 
the rim of a glass vessel will cause its particles to 
vibrate, giving out a loud melodious sound, where, but 
now, there was an obstinate dumbness. 

Austen, a few weeks after the commencement of the 
Sunday evening service, met Miss Haswell starting for 
Endean ; he stopped, and said, " Won't you come some 
night to our new service ? '* 

" Thank you," she replied, " I cannot worship in 
common with dissenters. We are told there is but ' one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.'* 
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" Yes," joined in the curate, " and * one God and 
Father of all: " 

" Then you agree with me ? " said Miss HaswelL 

" Not quite:' replied the curate* 

Austen instantly blamed himself for his rude answer. 
But Agnes thanked God for this promise of his speedy 
conversion ; for thus she interpreted his words. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Austen's day's work was over he would settle 
down in the evening to quiet study ; or if the nervous 
energy, which remained over and above after the 
excitement of the day, rendered him too restless for sober 
thought and calm study, he would drop in to supper with 
either Marshall or Haswell, who were always hospitable 
hosts. The supper ended, a lively conversation would 
commence, which took its tone from the social and 
professional views and experiences of the respective 
host. On the present occasion, Marshall was the chosen 
entertainer; and soon the curate and the doctor were 
deep in discussion. 

The doctor commenced the argument : " I have often 
thought that your profession and mine should never have 
become divorced since that early time of Christianity 
when Luke, ' the beloved physician,' combined their 
* practice.' The parson would be far more fitted for his 
work if he possessed the scientific knowledge and mental 
training of the medical man ; and a really able surgeon 
must, in my view, have all the marks about him of an 
earnest Christian minister," 
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Austen replied, " I see the full force of your second 
proposition ; for tender, loving human sympathy, and a 
spirit of self-sacrifice would seem to be the indispensable 
attributes of a good doctor. But it is not so clear to me 
that scientific knowledge is needed to form an efficient 
pastor. I should be glad to hear your statement 
expounded." 

" By all means," said the doctor. " But it is too 
wide a subject to be set forth in a few words; you 
must therefore be prepared for a somewhat lengthy 
exposition. 

" I will begin by an attack on your cloth. You, the 
clergy, are foremost to propound that the work of the 
minister is to learn and to teach the truths of God, and 
to do nothing in man's own strength, but all by the 
power of the Most High ; you are at the same time 
foremost to impute to men of science the charge of 
theoretical and practical atheism. I, as representing the 
cause of the latter, say in reply, Reverse the charge ^d 
you will be more nearly right. 

" To illustrate my argument. What is the method 
of the average parson, who is almost exclusively educated 
in his schools of theology ? He regards each member of 
his flock as a corpus vilcy on which he is to experimentalise 
' by the application of his nostrum. Any * subject ' — to 
use our medical term— will answer his purpose equally 
well. ' Is he not — are not all, fallen creatures, to te 
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brought into a state of grace by the ministry of recon- 
ciliation?' So he argues. He then proceeds to 
administer his own specific, according to the * view ' of 
his party ; leaving no room for investigation as to what 
after all may be the absolute laws of God concerning the 

* patient,' both in respect of himself ^ ue. his particular 

* ego,* and of his personal environment, i.e. his local 
attachments and surroundings. These laws of God, 
by the action of which the man is^ i.e. exists in his 
present form and condition, are utterly ignored by the 
clerical routinist. Hence, I make bold to say that the 
theory and practice of this minister is atheistic in spirit, 
and is, in fact, the treatment of a quack. He puts God 
and his laws out of his calculation, and acts the part of 
a mere * medicine-man.' No wonder then that his method 
fails to work a spiritual cure. 

" How, on the other hand, will the truly scientific 
physician of the soul act ? He will, primarily, bring to 
bear his knowledge of psychology, that is of God's laws 
as read in the working of the human mind ; he will get 
to know what manner of man his patient is ; and, further, 
he will enquire into the circumstances (the surroundings) 
of the man's life. Then — and not till then — he will 
search the spiritual treasures of the Holy Word, to find 
fitting remedies for the particular complaint." 

Austen here interrupted, saying, " Pardon me, but 
I fail to grasp your meaning. Of this science of 
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psychology I myself am ignorant, and therefore I cannot 
understand its application. The circumstances of the 
man's life I conceive better, but, I think, not at all to the 
full." 

The doctor replied, ** I see my error, a too common 
one, I fear. I have assumed too much, I failed to 
realise that until these two subjects are expounded to 
you, at least in outline, I am ' as one who speaks in an 
unknown tongue.' At the same time these studies are 
far too extended to make it possible to set them forth in 
a breath. I shall have to ask your patience, and to run 
the risk of becoming wearisome." 

''Pray go on," said Austen, "I am deeply in- 
terested, and shall not tire in listening to you." 

" Well then," continued Marshall, " you are no doubt 
aware that science has completely exploded the doctrine 
of Lock, that the mind, at the time of birth is like a 
blank sheet of paper. You also know that it has, at the 
same time, confirmed Lock's statement that the Platonic 
theory of * innate ideas ' is unfounded in fact. You are 
further, I presume, sufficiently informed, scarcely to need 
me to add, that the so-called ' science of phrenology ' is 
no science at all, but a mass of error based on the 
profoundest ignorance." 

** This much I have heard," said Austen ; " but what 
then is really known ? " 

** That is the point at which I have now arrived," 
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replied the doctor. " It is known that the child is the 
off-spring, directly, of its parents ; indirectly, of its an- 
cestry, from the beginning of time. It is known that, as 
a consequence of this, it inherits resemblances to those 
parents and to that ancestry, not merely, as is self- 
evident, in a likeness to the outer man — the colour of the 
hair and eyes, the formation of the limbs, and certain 
tendencies to physical strength or weakness, which 
determine the bodily constitution — but, quite equally, 
in mental characteristics, which are inherited. It is 
known that the qualities of mind are dependent on 
physical causes, on the constitution of the brain; and 
that this mental constitution is transmitted to the child, 
as the result of continuous modifications through its long 
line of ancestry. 

" Now mark the application of this knowledge — at the 
point we have arrived at — in the education of youth. 
The moral and spiritual trainer of the child will not look 
for ' innate ideas,' for he knows they are not there. He 
will not feel for ' bumps,' indicating the passions, as 
mapped out on the skull by the ' phrenologist,' because 
he has learnt, through anatomy and physiology, that no 
such organisation exists, and through psychology, that 
the mind is not compounded of these isolated functions. 
Neither will he proceed, like the unscientific theologian, 
on the theory that all minds are the same — mere sheets 
of paper on which you may write what you please, and 
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from which you may rub out what you please. He will 
adopt none of these methods ; but he will regard the 
child as a wonderful work of God, which has been in 
making by its Creator, from the very beginning of time 
* unto this very day.* He will see written there — not as 
innate ideas, but as innate capacities — antediluvian 
records ; the slowly growing results of the working of 
ages ; marks of a passage through eras of barbarism, 
eras of suffering and life-struggle, and eras of craving to 
find out God, as He slowly reveals Himself through 
nature's laws, and through man's higher being. 

" The pious philosopher, thus regarding the new-bom 
infant, is filled with sentiments of wonder, of reverence, 
almost of adoration. His attitude is not unlike that of 
the Wise Men at Bethlehem : he is tempted to fall down 
and worship ; for is not this a child of God, an immortal 
soul, the very breath of God and the wisdom of God ? — 
' Ye are the temples of the Holy Ghost.' ' God dwelleth 
in you.' So he is taught in the Holy Book. The thought, 
then, of treating this * temple "of God ' as a corpus vile, for 
theological experiment, would appear to our philosopher 
as, in the very idea, * blasphemy, and, in the act, 
sacrilege." 

"Your words fill me with wonder; they sound 
like a new revelation," said Austen. "This so-called 
hard science appears lustrous with spiritual truth and 
beauty." 
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"Yes," replied the doctor, "the old words of the 
Great Teacher still have their force : * Having eyes 
see ye not ; and having ears do ye not understand ? ' 
It is Theology which is hard and unbelieving, not Science. 
Science is the true prophet and seer of to-day ; but like 
all true prophets which have been before, it finds itself 
rejected. The time will come — and it is not far distant 
— when the spiritually minded will hear the voice of their 
teacher, and sitting at the feet of Science, learn wisdpm. 

" But to proceed with our subject. How does our 
pious philosopher interpret God's relation to the child, 
now that it is bom into the world ? Does he think that 
God, having made it thus 'fearfully and wonderfully,' 
will, from this time forth, give up all further care of it, 
and leave it for man to deal with as he will ? By no 
means. The man of science stands reverently as on holy 
ground, and waits to see what God will do next. And 
what does God do ? He gently unfolds to the child, as 
it can bear it, the knowledge of its new, strange existence ; 
that it has entered upon a life-struggle, with joys and 
sorrows intermingled; that its position is not one of 
isolation, but of twofold dependence, namely, on its 
Heavenly Father, and on its brethren. The first lesson 
of all is a lesson of love and dependence — rest in the 
mother's arms, food from the mother's breast. By and 
by these teachings are widened and deepened. To the 
mother's love is added the father's, brother's, sister's, 
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friend's. Out of these instructions spring trust in the 
Heavenly Father, and the knowledge that all mankind 
are His children and our brethren. 

" The world has not yet learnt these great truths in 
their completeness. Christianity is not yet full-grown ; 
eighteen-hundred years are too short a time for so vast a 
teaching. With God, and for the world, *a thousand 
years are as one day.' But the Heavenly Father will not 
rest till the lesson is learnt to the bottom of the page." 

" And what then ?" said Austen. 

*' Then," replied the doctor, " He will turn over a 
leaf of the book of life, and commence a fresh lesson ; and 
so, to the end of time. 

** The first training of the child is that of the family 
and the home, from which springs, in the weariness of 
life's combat, a yearning in the man's heart, for the 
Eternal Home, the Everlasting Rest. Hence, the life's 
labours ended, the man folds his hands together, and 
breathes out his soul, in peace, to Him who gave it. 

" But the Good Father has other lessons for His child. 
From day to day, and from hour to hour, He reveals to it, 
through its five senses, the marvels of His handiwork — 
lessons of space, time, motion, rest, number, form, colour, 
sound ; the method and order of these being the law, or 
science, of their existence. Yet, mark you, God does not 
lay bare Himself. — * No man hath seen God at any time.' 
* Thou can'st not see my face and live.' " 
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" But," interposed Austen, " how about right and 
wrong, truth and error ? *' 

" I am now coming to that," replied the doctor. 
" The child soon gets its first lessons in morals ; but the 
subject is a difficult one, and God is a merciful teacher — 
* As are thy days, so shall thy strength be.' The child 
quickly learns that life teems with things good and evil ; 
that is with things which give pleasure and pain. And 
further, it learns that the pleasure or pain lies not so 
much in the thing itself as in the use or abuse of the 
thing. For instance, fire warms, but it burns ; sugar is 
sweet, but it cloys." 

" These are merely lessons in selfish pleasure and 
pain," objected Austen, ** not in duty to others." 

'* Quite so," replied the doctor. " Did I not say that 
God was a patient teacher ? But He does not delay to 
impart the more difficult instruction, namely, the laws of 
right and wrong, in man's duty to his neighbour. The 
child soon gets to know there is a love of another, more 
beautiful and more joyous than the love of self. Its little 
hand quickly learns to guide the sweet morsel from its 
own lips to those of the beloved one. The infant learns 
both to give, and to give up ; and in these acts there is 
revealed to it a new joy, and a Christian joy-— the joy of 
self-sacrifice. 

" But this Christian lesson, too, is as yet feebly learnt 
by even the full-grown men and women of our day, who, 
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after all, are mere babes in Christ. Hence Christendom 
is still not without its individual selfishness, its class 
selfishness, its national selfishness, and I must add, its 
religious selfishness. There are men who, although 
burdened with the good things of this life, yet grudge 
their brethren even those of the next, shutting them out 
by their religious intolerance, from the Heavenly promises; 
such heathens are we still ! But it shall not always be so. 
That death on the cross has not finished its work yet ; for 
Christ says, * If I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto 
me.' 

" I have now roughly sketched out God's education of 
the infant. And as He trains the child, so He trains the 
full-grown man, all his life through. So, too, He trains 
the childhood of the world, by the discipline of joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, until it attain to ' the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.' * Never resting, never 
hastening, but always working ' — this is the law of the 
Father's dealing with the children of men, as recorded in 
the history of the world." 

" I have listened to your demonstration with deep 
interest," said Austen; "but, as I understand, you would 
give the Christian minister, or, as you prefer to name 
him, the pious philosopher, little scope for work. He 
seems to be occupied in merely looking on, fearing to 
touch the ark of God's providence." 

" Your remark brings me to my last point," replied 
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the doctor, " namely, What is the true vocation of the 
minister of Christ ? To this there is but time, now, to 
make a short reply ; we may pursue the matter further on 
a future occasion. True, he will regard man and his 
environment as ever in the hands of God ; but he will 
not on this account hold back, in a spirit of cowardice, 
from rendering service ; for is he not * the minister of 
Christ, appointed to this very thing?' He will recall 
the words of his Great Master, * My Father worketh 
hithe^o, and / work. But he will also remember those 
other words, ' I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.' 
He will adopt the method of the wise physician ; he will 
* assist nature,' not impede it. And how will he do this ? 
He will set himself to develop that which is weak in the 
character; he will stimulate the healthy growths, and 
gently suppress the evil tendencies ; he will strive to 
make men free; he will hold up before their eyes the 
great pattern and example, Jesus of Nazareth. This he 
will do in the school instruction, in the church ministra- 
tions, and in personal intercourse with those in his 
charge; and he will do all brightly, cheerfully, and 
hopefully. In fine, he will strive to become Christ-like 
in his method. 

" But here, as with the medical man, there are no 
cut-and-dried rules. The minister will receive a liberal, 
scientific education, and then develop his method of 
practice by daily, hourly experience. An honest and 
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honourable striving after success, will be combined with 
great personal modesty." 

" Much of all this is strange and new to me," replied 
the curate. " I shall ponder on what you have said." 

Here the conversation changed into light and cheerful 
talk, which continued till the friends parted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The curate and Mrs. Bradley were both agreed that, 
where there was so much to be done, one iron in the fire 
was not enough. The open vestry, twice a week, was 
fully attaining the expected results; but they felt that 
there must be some further way of reaching the poor 
besides this, and Mrs. Bradley suggested a Mothers' 
Meeting, once a week. The day chosen was Monday, 
the time from six to eight, and the place of meeting, the 
vestry, which supplied all that was needed — a warm fire, 
bright gas-lights, and a large circular table for needle- 
work. The very first evening there were between twenty 
and thirty members, for Mrs. Bradley was already 
very popular. " The good lady." " So free in her waysj 
yet quite the lady.'* " Has known sorrow herself, and so 
can feel for others." " Preaches a sermon before she 
opens her lips to speak the text." " Her smiles prayers, 
and her deeds amens." — These and such like words of 
praise and approbation were common amongst the poor. 

Then Mrs. Bradley had, to assist her as " mission- 
woman," an old servant to whom she was deeply 
attached, and who was devoted to her mistress. There 
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was one thing only this good woman could never be got 
to do — to sit still with her hands folded. She kept 
Mrs. Bradley's little cottage as neat as a pink; she 
cooked the food^ and did all the duties of the house, with 
only the help of a bright-eyed child which they had 
picked up in their wanderings; and yet she had, she said, 
*' all the day on her hands," to assist her mistress in her 
parish work. She got through as much as half-a-dozen 
ordinary women, accomplishing all quietly and systema- 
tically, nothing in haste ; and then she would come to 
ask for " something to do." A sick room visited by her, 
put on, in ten minutes, quite a changed appearance ; the 
hearth cleaned up, the curtains drawn, the candles 
lighted, the very floor swept, all comfortable and cosy ; 
and, lastly, a table supplied with some tempting broth 
or pudding for the helpless sufferer, and a glass of 
lemonade, which to the poor feverish lips tasted like 
nectar. 

Austen could not keep away from these Mothers' 
Meetings; he called them his "evening parties." He 
said that they were the only evening parties he ever knew 
which were not dull and formal. Everybody was busy 
and at their ease. Mrs. Bradley seemed to keep a 
general store, all piled up upon the table ; boots and 
shoes, and socks, and other articles bewildering to the 
male intelligence. But the grand feature was a roll of 
snow-white linen, from which, with strange precision, 

F 
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she cut half-moons, legs of mutton, and signs of the 
zodiac, regardless of the seeming waste. Betty, the 
mission-woman, was occupied in keeping the accounts, 
with all the caution and sense of responsibility of a clerk 
in the Bank of England, although the current coin of 
the realm seemed reduced to small silver and coppers. 
Austen, himself, was not allowed to remain idle, but, 
seated at the table, read out a story to all assembled ; 
no dull, goody-goody tale of saints and sinners, who are 
rewarded and punished in the last chapter, by a heathen 
deus ex machind, on the true heathen method of worldly 
gain and loss; that odd sequel to a Christian tract, 
which seems almost universal. The tale read, was by a 
writer of education and refinement, who did not regard 
his talents as wasted, in providing amusement for the 
poor of a kind not unworthy of George Eliot herself. 

The business and story ended, hymn-books were 
handed round ; and after some hearty singing, the curate 
read a parable from the Gospels, or some of his gentle, 
loving words, who " spake as never man spake." Then 
he talked about what he had read, in familiar language ; 
not to sermonise, but to bring home to all — ^himself, the 
lady-missioner, and the poor, both young and old — ^the 
lessons of help and comfort which they contained; 
lessons, too, of hope and trust, for the herCf as well as for 
the hereafter. 

And now the meeting broke up ; but not without much 
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hearty shaking of hands all round, and the exchange of 
mutual good wishes, where server and served were lost in 
the sense of one common Christian brotherhood. 

Each day the curate saw new reasons for valuing 
Mrs. Bradley's able work ; he never ceased, in his inter- 
course with the rector, Marshall, and Haswell, to sound 
her praises. He said, " This dead, barren soil of Shyre 
is already green with the promise of a future harvest, 
through her labours." Mrs. Bradley, on her side, did not 
conceal the satisfaction she felt in the curate's wise and 
zealous dealings with his people. 

On one occasion when Mr. Haswell, in his conversa- 
tion with his daughter, alluded to the hearty concurrence 
of the curate and his lady-missioner in their work, and to 
their evident mutual esteem, Agnes said, in reply, " Do 
you not think, papa, that they must be in love ? " 

Mr. Haswell answered, " Undoubtedly in love " 

Agnes, on hearing this reply of her father, found her- 
self—much to her own astonishment — ^greatly agitated. 

Mr. Haswell, not observing his daughter's distress, 
merely continued — "in love, that is, with their work. 
Whether this will in time take the shape of any less dis- 
interested love, I cannot say; but you' young ladies 
always think that if two human beings of opposite sexes 
show any kind of common sympathy, then they must 
assuredly be in love." 

That night Agnes could not sleep, from anxious self- 
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enquiry. " Am I," she said, " who have already taken a 
most solemn vow of celibacy, and who only wait for my 
father's sanction, a sanction which he will never grant, to 
enter a Sisterhood — am / playing false with my heart, 
playing false with God, breaking my vow in thought to 
my Heavenly Spouse ? " 

From this night, Agnes Haswell had no peace of mind. 
She feared she had committed a mortal sin, broken her 
vow to God. She dared not go up to Communion till she 
had confessed. " But how confess this to Father 
Ambrose?" the poor girl asked herself. Now, day and 
night, she suffered terrible anguish of soul — a self-inflicted 
torture. Her conscience seemed like some tormenting, 
mocking demon, which first said, " Guilty," and then 
" Not guilty ;" as though to drive her to madness. .Life 
became a burden to her. In the day time she said " Oh, 
that it were night ! " in the lone night, " Oh, that it were 
day ! " Prayer was no relief. The services of the church, 
with their music and ritual, brought none of their former 
joy to her heart. She recalled the old legend of Margaret 
in * Faust,* and mentally exclaimed, " I am yet more 
wretched than she." 

And Agnes was, perhaps, "more wretched;" for the 
imaginary sin of the morbid, ascetical recluse, is'worse to 
bear than actual sin ; there is no grasping it, and 
battling with it, as with a thing of flesh and blood. It 
is an intangible night-mare of a mind which is not in a 
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dream, but, alas, too wide awake; and which, hence, 
experiences that full cup of bitterness that is not 
possible in dreams. 

The great festival of her church came and went, but 
did not break through her gloom; she thought that the 
jewels failed to sparkle, or the lights to glitter with their 
old brightness. This was the first high festival at which 
she had not knelt among the faithful at the altar ; for her 
heart told her that she had not confessed all. From this 
again sprang new doubts and difficulties. " Do I, indeed 
believe," she asked; " that man is no longer man in the 
confessional, but God's Vicegerent ? If so why this 
shrinking from a full confession ? " Poor child, she had 
so well learnt, in this system, to seek God only through 
man, that she no longer saw the way to find Him in 
Himself. Her worship was emotional, and all aesthetical 
delight was blotted out by her great trouble ; her faith 
was but of the imagination, and the imagination was 
deadened by the sense of care. Nothing was left to her 
but sadness and grief; these she hugged to her heart 
believing them to be Religion — all of it that was left to 
her. She wept : " God may pardon me for my tears," she 
thought. She fasted : " God may spare me for my self- 
mortification." She said long prayers, but with no heart 
in them : ** God may hear me for my much speaking." 
Was she to blame for these superstitions ? It was but as 
she had been taught. 
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A few weeks of this suffering wrought a great change 
in Agnes Haswell. Austen had not seen her for some 
time ; she always withdrew when he entered the house. 
But one day he walked right into the room before she was 
aware of his presence; she was working at her 
embroidery, mechanically, with no interest in her work. 
She first saw him in the glass, but she neither started nor 
moved ; his memory, so strangely the source of all her 
pain, made, his real presence seem but a part, and a feeble 
part, of that keen memory. It was Austen who started. 
He, too, first saw her face reflected ; it was deathly pale, 
and touched with a look sa utterly lone and woe-begone, 
that he felt sure some sad trouble must have come to her. 

" Miss Haswell," he said, " you are in evident dis- 
tress. Is your father ill ? What has happened ? " 

In her pause to reply, which was but for a moment, 
there went through the brain of the young girl a sea of 
mingled thought. " Shall I tell him ? What ? That I 
am a reprobate, an oath-breaker? That I am turned 
infidel, and believe nothing ? That the heavens are 
brass, and the earth a stone, and there is no God ? " 

She did make reply; and without any seeming 
hesitation. She merely said, " I am not very well, I 
thank you ; but it is no matter." 

In this simple answer, and the voice and look which 
made part of it, there came; a new astonishment to 
Austen.' "Is this the girl," he said to himself, "who 
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seemed but yesterday so feeble in character, so void of all 
interest, except that which comes from a pretty face and 
refined manners ? Can the trouble, of short weeks, crush 
out from her little heart such floods of deep feeling, * as 
wine-streams from the wine-press?' What can I do to 
comfort her ? " 

After some reflection he said, " Miss Haswell, will 
you think me too. interfering, if I say that from respect 
to your father, from pity for yourself, above all, from the 
knowledge that you are my parishioner, intrusted to my 
care, I cannot see you in such evident sorrow of heart, 
without trying, however unsuccessfully, to give you help ? 
Is there any service which I can render you ? " 

" Thank you," she replied, *' I am obliged to you for 
your kind sympathy ; you can do nothing," 

After a pause, she added, " Yes ; I will ask you this — 
Pray for meJ^ 

Austen replied, " Then I have read your heart aright ; 
it is a spiritual trouble. Do not so much ask this of me 
as seek it for yourself. The Heavenly Father needs no 
intercessor. His heart is always open. Seek rest in 
Him." 

That evening, as the curate sat in his study and smoked 
his lonely pipe, he pondered much on his interview with 
Agnes Haswell, asking himself, " What is the source of 
this sorrow?" Father Ambrose, the Confessional, the 
excitement of High Festivals, ascetical practices, super- 
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stitious beliefs, hysteria, solitariness, want of healthy 
occupation — all passed through his mind as possible 
explanations. But his questioning remained unanswered. 
He found himself unable to fathom the cause. 

Indeed, could Miss Haswell herself have much aided 
the curate's enquiry ? Had there really stolen into her 
simple heart a secret passion of love for Austen, which 
the seeming statement of her father that he loved another 
had caused suddenly to break forth into flame, and thus 
to betray itself? If so, it must have been rather a 
rebellion of the girl's human nature against the ascetical 
vow to which she had rashly committed herself, than a 
pure attachment ; for little opportunity had offered for the 
development of a moral and intellectual union of heart 
and feeling, such as gives sanctity to the sentiment of 
love. Or was there a sudden sense that another was 
about to enjoy that blending of two pure souls, which 
Agnes had made for herself a for ever " forbidden fruit," 
with sin at its very core ? Or was all but the miserable 
illusion of a mind rendered morbid and hysterical by 
strong religious emotion and the vain phantasies pf some 
mystic unearthly wedlock ? 

The tortures of mind which this poor girl was too 
evidently enduring, were, possibly, due to the very 
endeavour, on her part, to solve this seemingly inexplicable 
problem of her heart. 
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The curate and the rector had got on very smoothly 
ever since that memorable morning when the whole 
question of parish reform was opened up between them. 
In fact the rector had the wisdom to leave his curate pretty 
much to himself, allowing him a reasonable freedom of 
action for the working out of his plans. Where a rector 
makes a mere machine of his curate — and there are rectors, 
not a few, who do this — he deprives himself and his parish 
of whatever brains and energy the curate may possess. 
There is many a man of ability whose talents are utterly 
lost to the church during the long years of his clerical 
bondage, and whose heart is well-nigh broken by the un- 
interrupted routine of services and stereotyped duties, to 
which he finds himself subjected, day by day, and year by 
year. At last such a one gets his freedom and a " charge," 
and then men cry out with astonishment, "We never knew 
that he had so much in him." Of course they "never 
knew." The curate justly feels that no man should be 
treated thus, unless he be, or be thought to be, an utter 
fool: not a pleasant reflection for the curate. 
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Austen had now made up his mind to have a further 
business interview with Dr. Ansell. As he walked down 
to the rectory, the clear frosty air braced him up in every 
nerve and muscle, and the bright sun cheered him with its 
cool but pleasant beams. Austen was shewnyinto the 
dining-room, where a large Christmas fire burnt briskly. 
How changed was the look-out from these windows since 
last seen, three months previously. There were the fine 
old trees on the lawn, but with every leaf stripped off ; 
yet the delicately formed branches, sparkling all over 
with rime, revealed the character of each tree with un- 
questionable distinctness. 

" Winter may bare the boughs, but it can do nothing 
to destroy their individuality; that is as strongly marked 
as ever. Neither can it rob them of their beauty, at least 
when they are set thick with frost jewels, as now." So 
thought Austen, when the rector entered the room with a 
hearty **go6d morning," and thus interrupted these re- 
flections. 

After a word or two of mutual kind enquiry, Austen 
commenced: *'It has been on my mind for some weeks to 
speak to you about the restoration of the church." 

"The restoration of the church !" exclaimed the rector. 

** Yes," continued the curate ; " it is a fine old building, 
and might present a handsome interior, if the present 
heavy pews and unsightly galleries were removed. Its 
area is large; were the galleries taken down and the nave 
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and aisles re-seated, it would hold a thousand people, and 
bear comparison with any parish church in England." 

"Possibly," replied the rector; "but it is out of the 
question, utterly out of the question," 

"How so?" said the curate. 

"First, we have no money, and I abhor running up 
church debts; and next, the vestry and parishioners would 
not hear of it for a moment]; and then— I think it does 
very well as it is." 

"The getting the money will no [doubt require much 
persistent endeavour," answered the curate, "yet I fail to 
see that it is impossible. Further, if we coidd but induce 
a few of the neighbouring squires and more wealthy 
parishioners to put their names down for some generous 
sums, I then think that your second difi&culty would be 
found to vanish. A vigorous start would soon kindle a 
general interest and impart a universal movement; the 
law of an accelerating force is as true of mind as it is of 
matter. With respect to your statement that the church 
*does very well as it is,' I entirely demur to it. If this 
were merely, or mainly, a question of aesthetics, I would 
not say another word about it ; but I believe it to be an 
altogether different question, namely, a question of getting 
worshippers — the poor as well as the rich — and of making 
it possible for these worshippers to worship heartily and 
worthily. To me it appears an absolute condition of 
Christian worship that there should be no respect of persons 
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in the method of seating the Church- Now, the * upper' 
classes are lodged in well-cushioned rooms^ and the * lower' 
classes are stowed away in remote and ugly pens. Up in 
the dark galleries, the children assemble to play, and the 
young men and women — it is useless to deny the fact — ^to 
carry on their illicit courtships." 

"My dear Austen," replied the rector, not unkindly, 
"I admire your zeal; I do not deny that you have 
accomplished much, and I think you must allow that I 
have done nothing to impede your work ; but you are 
going too fast. Wait, wait. Some future day all may be 
attained; but now it is impossible. I could not go round 
and beg from door to door; we should bring all the parish 
about our ears like a nest of angry wasps." 

After a moment's pause Austen recommenced: "You 
have been most kind and considerate, and I am not unap- 
preciative of it. It is painful to me to urge this matter 
further, but I must urge it; the daimon of Socrates impels 
me. You do not beg for yourself, but for God's children. 
Make your people feel that it is a privilege, and to their 
self-interest to give ; then, they will not sting like wasps, 
but cob like doves." 

The rector replied with warmth, "No more of this; 
I cannot — I will not." 

Austen left the house, saying to himself, "I thought 
that these three months of renewed parochial life had 
worked a change in the rector.; but with him, as with the 
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trees planted in his lawn, the law of the inner being is 
irreversible. If I had been more firm, more persistent, I 
might have carried my point, as before. Yet to do evil, 
if it be evil, that good may come, is — to do evil. But I 
will not lose heart. Life has more days than one; and an 
end is gained in more ways than one. I will take counsel 
with Haswell. 

Haswell greeted Austen with that open warm-hearted- 
ness, that bright look of the eye, that strong grasp of the 
hand, that firm out-spokenness of the voice, which all go 
to indicate a deep and earnest friendship. In but a few 
seconds, as it seemed to Austen, he had told all. Closely 
united minds communicate as by clairvoyance. There is 
an instinctive reading of each other's thoughts, in such 
cases, which seems almost magical. 

In answer to Austen's statement, Haswell only said, 
"Leave all to me. Your suggestion is right and needful; 
it shall be accomplished." 

Austen replied, smiling, ''If the Pope had but a 
Churchwarden, then he would, indeed, be supreme." 

" And, now," said Haswell, " I have a matter about 
which to speak to you. There is a want, an urgent want, 
that must be supplied, if our parish work is to become a 
success, a want which has not been so much as named 
by you — a Working-man's Club and Lecture-room. You 
will never gain the men — ^the young men, the apprentices, 
the mechanics, the small shopmen, the fathers and sons 
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of families — unless you go out from the Church systems, 
and meet them on their own ground. You must educate 
these up to spiritual things, by means, I will not say 
wnspiritual, but less spiritual, before you can gain them 
for the Church. You must develop the intellect and the 
moral sense, and thus lift men above those animal crav- 
ings which they seek to satisfy in the public-house and 
low dancing-room. And do not think that what I ask of 
you is to degrade your office. Your brethren, both the 
ritualists, and the chapel revivalists, are much nearer to 
the public-house, and further from true religion, than 
you would thus be. These but change the name of the 
drug to one less honest than that given by the publican ; 
for spiritual dram-drinking this still is. And here, too, by 
a natural consequence, the enfeebling and emasculating 
results of all morbid stimulants necessarily ensue. That 
which I propose will, on the contrary, impart mental 
stamina. Virtue and moral valour will be developed by 
this system ; and virtue and valour are the very door- 
keepers of righteousness. — ' The path of the just is as a 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.' " 

" I entirely perceive the importance of your method," 
said Austen, " but in what manner do you propose to 
carry it out ? " 

" That is the immediate question," replied Haswell ; 
" and it is pressing. I wish to add to our present plans 
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for the new school-buildings, a room of large dimensions, 
which shall be called the Lecture Hall, and which shall 
be furnished with a library and other necessary appli- 
ances. According to my view, this Hall should form a 
part of the school premises. The scholars would thus 
never 'leave school.' Here they would come, as chil- 
dren, for school treats, speeches, and the receiving of 
prizes ; here they would come as young-men students, 
and old-men students, too ; and here they would meet as 
Christian revellers, if I may be allowed the expression." 

" The plan is admirable," said Austen ; " but you will 
never get the committee to execute it." 

" I do not need that they should," replied the lawyer, 
** I have reserved as a last statement this crowning intelli- 
gence : An old client of mine has just died, leaving in my 
hands a sum of money to be expended in the interests of 
his native town of Shyre. I am his sole legatee, and the 
legacy is hampered by no conditions." 

When Austen had recovered from his surprise, and 
they had further discussed their plans, the two friends 
fell into social gossip, which led to talk about Mrs. 
Bradley and Betty, and their winning ways amongst the 
poor. But no allusion was made by either to Miss Has- 
well. Austen hoped that the trouble might have blown 
over. He did not wish to cause needless anxiety to her 
father; still less did he wish to betray a confidence 
seemingly reposed in him. 
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The curate walked home in high spirits. A brisk life 
was beginning to show itself in Shyre, far beyond any- 
thing that could have been reasonably looked for. In 
these few months Austen had now got on his list of 
" measures of reform," New Schools and able instruction, 
a Lecture Hall and Club, the Restoration of the Church 
and its adaptation for common worship, a Mothers' Meet- 
ing, and active Mission Work amongst the poor. To 
carry out the above, he had the hearty support of Has- 
well, Marshall, Mrs. Bradley and Betty. " All this good 
fortune seems to have dropped from Heaven," he said to 
himself. " ' Dropped from Heaven ? * No doubt dropped 
from Heaven. Is it not written, * Give and it shall be 
given unto you ; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom.' " 

He continued his meditation : " I thought that this 
provincial town would be dull, after the vast sea of life in 
the great metropolis, its waves of thought and action, 
ebbing and flowing from sunrise to sunset, and at times, 
indeed, tempest-tossed. Shyre dull ! Where there is the 
heart of a man beating in accord with the heart of his 
fellow man, there, there is a whole Heaven of celestial 
activity, and good and worthy deeds flow forth abun- 
dantly, as from the ' river of life ' which encircles the 
Throne of God." 

With these bright and hopeful thoughts he reached 
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his lodgings, to be stopped at the doorstep by a poor child 
in wretched clothing, a boy of about twelve. " Please, 
sir," he said, " will you come at once to mother's ? baby 
is dead, and Ellen is dead, and mother is very sadly." 

" All right, my lad," replied Austen ; " come along and 
show the way." 

" So," thought the curate, " one is elated with joy, 
and another is in deepest woe, as they meet on the road- 
way. Here, too, the largest city and the smallest village 
are one and the same." 

To Austen's enquiries, as they walked along, the boy 
gave the following answers : ** Father is from home seek- 
ing work; mother does charing, when she can get it; 
Ellen nurses the baby — no she don't ; Ellen is laid out, 
stiff, in a white sheet, and baby alongside of her. We 
don't get much victuals ; but we Ve all been down with 
the fever. Mother says it's the pond underneath the floor. 
I can see the black water shining through the cracks ; it 
stinks horrid ! " 

When the curate entered the cottage he found all as 
described. But of the open sewer beneath the floor he 
was a little incredulous ; so the boy knelt down and raised 
a rotten plank, and there the water was sure enough ; it 
might have been a well. Then the lad let down a rush- 
light to reach the surface ; the water was as black as ink, 
with large gas-bubbles floating on it. 

Austen, after doing what he could to administer com- 
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forty walked home muttering to himself, *' And this is a 
Christian land ! an enlightened Christian land ! More 
ignorance, perhaps, than wilfulness, after all ! The land- 
lord * doesn't think,* the poor tenant * doesn't think ; ' and 
the parson quotes his texts, but does not teach either 
landlord or tenant to * think ' — that God's laws of life and 
death are irrevocable laws ; and that one such law is this, 
* Dirt breeds pestilence, and pestilence breeds death.* " 

" Here," said Austen, " is another field for reform. 
But who will come to the rescue? Moral evil would 
seem after all easier to amend than material evil. And 
yet this indeed is, and must be boldly proclaimed to be — 
moral evil of the very worst kind.** 
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CHAPTER XL 

Austen sought an early evening, to lay before Marshall 
his sad tale of the fever-stricken family. He concluded 
his history saying, " These people had been living over 
their open, grave; and not until two out of the three 
children are smitten with death, and the mother is in her 
last agonies — she did not live through the night — is the 
danger realised. They would have run from a barking 
dog, or a stray cow ; but this silent insidious enemy is 
unseen, and consequently unfeared. I know that it is 
through ignorance they did it ; but there is not this 
excuse for the town authorities. It was only the other 
day that I congratulated the School Committee on their 
excellent town drainage, for so I had been instructed to 
regard it." 

" Your story does not astonish me," said Marshall. 
** The facts are far too well known to me; they are 
these: The High Street and the central parts of the 
town are thoroughly wpU drained, but the outstanding 
cottages have the old stagnant cesspools, and in the worst 
possible state of repair. In the wet season, the water 
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floofls these poison-pits, and fever spreads far and wide. 
The dwellers in these cottages are not altogether ignorant 
of their risk; but the rent is low, and this tempts them. 
Indeed they cannot afford the higher payments; and with 
the usual sanguine temper of the poor and ill-educated — 
the natural result of undeveloped reasoning powers and a 
sluggish imagination— they fail to foresee the danger, or 
trust that they, at least, will escape." 

*' But why, in such cases, do you not bring the sanitary 
laws to bear?" asked Austen. 

"That is not so easy to accomplish," saidlhe doctor. 
"There are, usually, vested interests in such property; it is 
probably held by obstinate, but at the same time, influen- 
tial owners; and unless a man is prepared to become a 
martyr in -the cause, he does not protest too much, i. e., 
he is dumb." 

" This is very sad," replied the curate. " I fear we 
are yet a long way off from the millennium. Perhaps, 
after all, the millennium is a dream. This innocent 
suffering almost leads me to doubt the good providence of 
God. These poor infants and their powerless mother, 
what had they done to suffer thus, and to be so rudely 
* cut off out of the land of the living ? ' " 

" Here, I am tempted to reply," said the doctor, 
** that you show the need of \ larger, more scientific 
training; and of a more extended view of the laws and 
conditions of human life. I have often reflected on this 
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mystery — for mystery it is — and am conceited enough to 
believe that I see a little way into it." 

" Give me the result of your reflections," said Austen. 
" I have come in to-night, hoping to hear another learned 
lecture." 

** A learned lecture you will not hear, " replied 
Marshall ; " but a doctor's dream — perhaps a silly dream — 
of the science of life, .this is at your service." 

" I am all attention," rejoined the curate. 

" Well then to commence," said Marshall. " In the 
infancy of the world — so we the one-year-older infants 
speak — men read no laws in nature ; all was the work of 
capricious divinities, whose name was * legion.' But now 
there has come a somewhat later time, our own, and men 
say. One God governs the material world, arfd by laws 
which are irreversible. They read the order of the stars ; 
it is a simple sum : Given the law of gravity, and all 
follows. The steamy atoms of the universe fall, contract, 
combine ; and solar and astral systems spring at once into 
life, by this law, crowding illimitable space, and wheeling 
in their harmonious dance through the infinitudes. 

"We are just entering — according to my view — on 
another year of our childhood; and there are some 
who would seem to read, though blunderingly, a word, 
just here and there, in the Holy Book ; for instance this : 
* Love is the fulfilling of the law ; ' interpreting it thus — 
There is one God of the spiritual universe, and He 
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governs that universe by one law, and the name of that 
law is Love/* 

'* I think I understand thus far," said Austen ; " but 
I do not see your drift." 

" Allow me to proceed ; we are but on the threshold," 
replied the doctor. " It took ages— acws— before that law 
of gravity worked itself out, through the material 
agencies, so as to build up a universe of stars, and suns, 
and worlds, and * all that therein is ; ' revealing thereby 
the manifold life of God. But the work would seem far 
from accomplished ; indeed, little more than begun. There 
are star systems yet unborn, suns glowing in their own 
furnace, planets waiting to become worlds, moons sterile 
and barren. Our own fair earth is but in the seed-time of 
its growth ; eeons shall travel slowly on, all counted out in 
the separate tickings of the clock, before that rich 
harvest-time, which shall bring forth fruits as yet un- 
seen and undreamed of by mortal man. 

" Now, if so long a time — such a length of ages — be 
needed in the Divine Providence for the development of 
Material life, what ceons must be * determined in the fore- 
knowledge of God * for working out that far higher life, 
the Spiritual, under the influence of that grander and yet 
more subtle law, the law of Love ? 

" This is what is now, as I believe, going on,, before 
our very eyes, which are screened the while by the mer- 
ciful hand of God from too soul-consuming a revelation of 
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I 



the Divine Wisdom. What of this we are permitted to 
see, and indeed encouraged to see, I will here attempt to 
unfold. 

" The human soul finds itself in a whirlpool of con- 
flicting passions. Every history of nations, every biogra- 
phy of man, is but a setting forth of this great fact of life. 
The record of this struggle is seen in the laws, religions, 
governments, manners and customs, of each age. But 
through all and in all this conflict, there rules the law of 
Love — ^formulating, elevating, ennobling. Out ot self-love 
and the * carnal mind,' which would seem at enmity with 
man and God, are developed — by shifting the love — 
brotherly love and the * mind of Christ.* All joy, all 
sorrow, all hope, all fear ; all laws, all religions, all insti- 
tutions in art, science, learning — however imperfect these 
may be — are leading up to a higher life, because they are all 
ruled, at bottom, by this one law. Love. So Paul says, 
' Owe no man anything but to love one another, for he 
that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.' " 

Here Austen interrupted, saying, " I am deeply in- 
terested in your argument, but I fail to grasp its full out- 
come." 

The doctor replied, " The ultimate unfolding of this 
law of Love, in its full results, no man knows, it is a 
mystery of God; the dream of it is Heaven. Its im- 
mediate aspects I interpret thus : All this life-struggle is 
but the * moving of the Spirit of God on the face of the 
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waters/ whence we look for a new heaven and a new 
earth, in the spiritual world. If it be true of the material 
world that nothing is lost, nothing is wasted, far more 
true is it of the soul's life. The Master Worker works 
boldly. Time is to Him nothing ; * a thousand years are 
as one day.' Life is to Him nothing ; ' in Him all live.' 
The present suffering is forgotten in the joy of the 
new birth. * Out of evil He brings forth good.' ' Death 
is swallowed up in victory.' " 

" I think that, at last, light dawns upon me," said 
Austen. " The fever of the body — as in the case of that 
poor family — ^with its pain and death, and all life's fever, 
with its suffering and its sorrow, are but * in the twinkling 
of an eye ; ' merely steps — rapid steps — in the working out 
of the law of Love towards its Perfect End." 

** Yes," said the doctor ; " and is it fitting that we, 
bom into so early a time of the world's spiritual history, 
should murmur if all things are not yet accomplished? 
Why, Christ only came eighteen-hundred years ago — 
hardly yesterday ; men have not yet spelt out six letters 
of his Gospel. Surely it is enough for us if we are privi- 
leged to share his work, and to bear his burden : to suffer 
something for the truth's sake ; to witness something for 
the Father's sake ; to live and die for the brethren's sake. 
What more should .we ask, what more should we desire, 
in the here and the hereafter, than to be *one with 
Christ?'" 
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Here, the doctor and Austen sat silently smoking their 
pipes. At last the curate said, "I cannot help gazing 
into this ' Land of Promise ; * striving to see something 
through the mist of ages yet to come. There, science 
and religion will be at peace ; riches and poverty, capital 
and labour, flesh and spirit, time and eternity, all will 
have settled their quarrels. There, ' they shall not hurt 
or destroy in all God's holy mountain ; for the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.' Truly, to labour towards such an end is a high 
vocation for man. * Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the- heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.' " 

After another pause the doctor added, " In these views 
I am supported by science. It is the doctrine of the 
physiologist and of the psychologist that, as the mental 
organism develops, the passions become subject to the 
reason, the emotions are governed by the intellect, the 
altruistic affections overpower the egoistic, and the senses 
submit to the control of the judgment ; all this, science 
promises to a future civilization. If, again, I turn to the 
Holy Book I read, * Of Him, and through Him, and in 
Him are all things, and by Him all things consist.' 
' With whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.' Which I interpret thus : God works by wise laws, 
and not by fickle changes — naturally, not miraculously. 
Hence, here at least, Science and Religion are at one." 
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" And Science and Religion unite in promising for the 
future of our race, an ideal perfection, in which order and 
beauty shall reign supreme, sustained by the free working 
of the Law of Love. And thus, that dream of angels will 
find itself realised in mortal man, and he will, at last, 
know himself to be a Son of God. Do I, in this, inter- 
pret you rightly ? " enquired Austen. 

" Rightly ^'^ answered the doctor. 

" But," said Austen, " to bring your remarks to an 
immediate practical application, you do not mean that we 
are to let moral and material evil alone, to work out their 
own redemption as best they may ? You would not for 
instance, that these fever-breeding cesspools should con- 
tinue their slaughter of the innocents ? " 

" Most assuredly not," responded the doctor. " This 
struggle with evil, this call to do battle in the cause of 
right, is the very purpose of our life, and the secret of our 
spiritual growth. This * suffering for truth and righteous- 
ness sake,' is the doctrine of the cross of Calvary itself; 
a doctrine which has taken deep root in the hearts of men, 
in spite ol sacerdotal endeavours to materialise and 
debase it." 

" What means then do you propose that we adopt ? " 
enquired the curate. 

"First," replied the doctor, " we must make ourselves 
fully acquainted with the facts ; then, we must determine 
the remedies we think it well to propound." 
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" And then ? *' said the curate. 

" Then, we must carry our points ; by persuasion and 
by love, rather than by assault and by force — if possible." 

" But if not possible ? " said Austen. 

" Well then we must fight ;" was the doctor's final 
reply. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of all Austen's labours, those which taxed his powers 
and judgment most were his ministrations to the poor. 

All work in the world may be conducted on two entirely 
distinct methods — the routine, use-and-wont method ; and 
that which brings into the fullest play the reason, intellect, 
and heart. The one mode of action is closely allied to 
that of a skilfully constructed machine ; the other, by its 
free exercise of wisdom, foresight, and human sympathy, 
falls little or at all short of a Divinely inspired gift. The 
one was that denounced by Christ — a ceremonial, with its 
priests and pharisees, its "touch not, taste not, handle 
not," and the ** letter which killeth;" the other was 
ihzi practised by Christ— " Wisdom from on High," "Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in Heaven." The one is 
that of an Infallible Church, with its sacerdotal system 
and its iron bondage of custom ; the other is that of a 
personal search for truth, ** as for hid treasure," of a 
continued " sacrifice of righteousness " in the temple of 
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the Holy Ghost, "which temple our bodies are." In 
fine, in the one, all is done as of and to man — is 
"time-serving;" in the other, all is done as of and» 
to God— is "God-serving;" or as Paul puts it, "With 
me it is a very small thing that I should be judged 
of you, or of man's judgment; He that judgeth me 
is the Lord." 

These two methods exhibit themselves in every depart- 
ment of life: in politics, in art, in literature, but very 
especially in that which is the highest of all — Religion. 
No man falls so low as the religious routinist; no man 
rises so high as the spiritual " free-man," for he walks 
in the footsteps of Christ. 

This Austen plainly saw. And as the swimmer spres^ds 
out his arms to swim, with constantly repeated effort,- so 
the curate strove towards God with ever-renewed 
endeavour, lest he should sink into this slough of despond. 
Thus he laboured, in his sermons, in his school and 
parish work, in his intercourse with the rector and 
laymen ; but never with more sense of urgent need than 
in his direct ministrations to the poor. And in this work 
he found Mrs. Bradley, and in her own simple way Betty, 
of invaluable assistance. On his days of reception at the 
church vestry, there would come an ever-increasing 
stream of his poverty-stricken brethren, both men and 
women. To " relieve " all was not possible ; and if it 
had been possible it would not have been well. Two 
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questions immediately pressed upon him : What method 
of relief to adopt ; and how to apply it ? 

The usual plans are these : To give tickets for the 
necessaries of life — meat, l)read, coals, grocery ; to dole 
out sixpences and shillings to the more needy and more 
pressing applicants ; and to distribute fixed sums at stated 
times to pensioners, chosen from among the regular com- 
municants and church-goers. Had Austen worked as a 
routinist he would, doubtless, have adopted one or more 
of these practices, but each appeared to him to present 
strong grounds for disapproval. For instance, he observed 
that, where the ticket or small-silver system obtained, 
those amongst the poor who had no sense of shame in 
begging, and little disposition for self-help, became per- 
manently pauperised. He, further, discovered that the 
pressure of this importunity overcame, in the long run, 
the sternest resolve on the part of the donor to resist 
abuse ; and that this system offered a terrible temptation 
to those who administered the alms, to shirk the labour 
of personal enquiry as to merit. And, lastly, he found 
that the recipients themselves seemed no better, rather 
the worse, for this promiscuous temporary relief. 

These reflections determined the curate entirely to 
abstain from all the accustomed modes of relief ; thus the 
ground was cleared for him in the negative direction. 
But what method, then, would he adopt ? He established 
the following rules : Not to help at all, without careful 
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personal enquiry; to give cases of temporary sickness 
the prior claim, and here to assist liberally ; to strive to 
set people, once for all, on their feet again, to earn their 
own living, not merely to prop up for a time those who 
must ultimately in any case, come to the ground; to 
admit moral, but to exclude all denominational claims, 
thus rendering his system quite unsectarian. The only 
exception to this rule, was in the case of aged persons 
who had proved themselves, through many years, to have 
been joined members of the church, at a time when they 
were independent of all material assistance. These 
presented, he thought, an exceptional case, as being 
" members of the household " and children of the church 
family. 

When Austen found himself perplexed as to how to 
act in any particular case which came before him at the 
vestry, he called in to his deliberations Mrs. Bradley and 
Betty. These three then sat in council, and, after personal 
examination of the applicant, and careful consideration, 
they passed judgment. 

One such case was this. A decent widow of about 
five-and-forty, who made a statement to the following 
effect. Her husband had died of rapid consumption, and 
had left her broken-hearted. Her eyesight would not 
enable her to get her living by needlework, and she was 
not strong enough to do hard work. She did not like to 
beg, but she was starving ; yet she would rather starve 
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than "go into the House." She had had a good education, 
being the daughter of a respectable farmer ; but she had 
married below her station, and her relations had cast her 
off. She had no family, but was fond of children. 

She was asked if she would like to be a nurse in a 
gentleman's family. She replied "Yes;" but added 
that she could not leave her present lodgings until she 
had paid her rent — fifteen shillings. 

It was unanimously voted by the Council of Three, to 
pay the rent and get her a nurse's place. 

On this occasion, Betty, who was quite a character, 
but utterly innocent of any intentional quaintness of 
speech, volunteered the following reflection : " Poor soul ! 
she married for love. I never got the chance ; he would 
not ask me." 

" But you were never in love, Betty ?" said Austen, 
smiling. 

" I was though," replied Betty, " and a handsome 
man he was too. But he never asked me. Never mind ; 
if he had, I niight have worn that widow's cap, and had 
her red eyes. God be blessed for all things! Single 
folks ar'n't without their special privileges, and special 
providences. I've got my share. But married folk get* 
the devil to deal with — when its a drunken husband, and 
a wife that scratches ; and there's plenty of both sorts 
here about ! There's Tim, the rick-yard man; too proud 
to work, but not too proud to come begging here, with a 
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lie in his mouth, to get another drop of gin. And 
there's old Sal. They tell me that her husband cuts 
her nails when she's asleep ; but that " don't stop her 
drinking." 

" Betty, Betty, for shame !" said Mrs. Bradley. 

" I beg your pardon ma'am," humbly replied Betty ; 
" but it's well to count your ' late mercies vouchsafed,' 

* in the safe deliverance ; ' and to be content with that 

* state of life into which it has pleased God to call us ' — 
although it be a lone spinster's state." 

This odd admixture of Prayer Book phrases made it 
diflScult for the curate to keep his countenance. But 
Betty herself changed the subject, saying, " Please, sir, 
there's Bob, the orphan who lost his mother and sister 
and baby-brother, all in one night, in the fever out there, 
when he fetched you to comfort the dead, and whose 
father has never been heard of since ; what's to be done 
for the poor lad ? He's a sharp, sweet-faced boy." 

" I had forgotten the child," said Austen. " Where is 
he?" 

" He helps Betty to clean the boots and knives and 
windows," replied Mrs. Bradley, "and sleeps in the 
kitchen, till we can find something for him ; and very 
grateful and well-conducted he seems." 

" I have got him a place ! " exclaimed the curate, with 
evident pleasure. " Hobbs, the grocer, wants a lad, and 
promises to teach him his trade." 
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" But how is old Tompkins ?" continued the curate ; 
" he cannot last much longer ; that is certain." 

" He's a saint of God," said Betty, " in his ' patient 
endurance in suflFering.' And the sooner he's a saint in 
Heaven, the better for him ; though I shall miss his calm 
face, and his holy words that he speaks, when I've no 
more his pillow to smooth, and his body is laid in its 
tomb." 

" Yes," responded Airs. Bradley, " Betty has sat up 
with him for this week past, but she does her day's work 
all the same. She says that to see him so tranquil, in all 
his suffering, seems to rest her more than a night's sound 
sleep. 

" I, too," added the mission lady, " have my pet 
patient, little Sophy Sinclair. Poor child, she calls me her 
* second mother;' and I do not think that I could love 
her more tenderly were she my own daughter. She is 
one of those children of the poor who have all the marks 
of a delicate and refined breeding, although reared in a 
rude home : gifts which, in such cases, are too often ac- 
companied by an alarmingly fragile frame. This young 
girl — she is now seventeen — has that strange touch of 
spiritual beauty which constrains one to feel that she is 
not long for this earth, but of those whom God covets for 
Himself, to sing His songs in Heaven. 

" This fair child sits in her little simple room, propped 
up by snow-white pillows, the long day through. Before 
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her is placed a small table for her book and crochet-work, 
should she be able to divert herself with either. There is, 
also, a vase of flowers, which I renew for her from time 
to time ; she loves flowers tenderly. She has, too, a 
passionate fondness for music* Her great joy is for me 
to sing, in a low lullaby strain, one of Schubert's exquisite 
melodies. Then, tears of tender feeling gather in her 
eyes, while she gently presses my hand in gratitude. 
So easy is it to do great services for the poor suffering 
ones, even when we do not know that we are doing 
them." 

"Yes," said the curate; "silver and gold, meat and 
drink, are by no means always the best gifts to offer. To 
the refined mind, the least earthly offerings are the most 
treasured." 

" Indeed, I find it so in this case," responded Mrs. 
Bradley. " If I but hand her the cooling draught, or 
gently arrange the curtain of the window, or shift her 
little stool, she looks at me with such a Divine thankful- 
ness, that I am constrained to recall those wonderful 
words of Christ, * Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.' " 

Here, the conversation was interrupted by the pre- 
sence of another visitor : a fine-grown man, in the prime 
of life, with a handsome auburn beard, and large deep 
blue eyes. He was dressed in the rough work-day 
clothing of a country carpenter ; he held in his hand the 
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accustomed basket of tools, from which the bright steel 
saw protruded, flashing as it shifted in the sunlight. 
After bowing with all the marks of innate good breeding, 
he quietly laid a sovereign on the table, sa)'ing, " I return 
you, sir, with sincere thanks, that which you so thought- 
fully gave me, in my late sickness, to buy food, and thus 
regain strength for my work. It has you see repaid 
itself; and here it is." 

" Not so," rejoined the curate. " It was a gift — no 
loan. I never lend money, on principle. I am only too 
glad to see that my prescription has attained its end." 

" Then, sir," modestly replied the carpenter, " as I no 
longer need the physic, kindly give it to the next in want 
of it ; you will not, I fear, have far to seek for him." 

Here the man, politely bowing to Austen and the 
lady, left, gently closing the door behind him. 

Betty, who, for her, had long sat silent, though her 
fingers were actively engaged in doing some tough needle- 
work, now exclaimed, " Well, it was a Carpenter, out at 
Nazareth — an Elder Brother Carpenter. And this one is 
Si younger brother Carpenter, I should say." 

The curate opened his lips to reply, when an old 
woman glided noiselessly into the room, and stood 
motionless before him. Austen made an involuntary 
start ; and his lips suddenly changed their purpose, giving 
forth a most unpremeditated utterance — '* Good God I is 
that you, Mrs. Brown ?" 
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" Yes, sir, it's me. * God ' has been * good ' to me," 
solemnly replied the woman in an evident, and not 
altogether inexcusable, tone of righteous rebuke; 
adding, " As you have not called to see me, for many a 
day,/ have made bold to call on you.'* She concluded 
her speech by saying, in a whining, cringing tone, 
" Haven't you got something to give a poor lone 
widow?" 

Austen, plainly suffering from some strange revulsion 
of feeling, answered her absently : " Not now ; not now. 
Mrs. Bradley will visit you." 

The old woman slowly retired, muttering in a 
querulous voice, " Not now ! Not now /" 

When the door was closed, the curate hastened to 
unfold the mystery : " That woman used' to send me 
urgent messages, from time to time, stating that she was 
at the point of death, and that I must come at once. 
Again andagain I hurried to her bedside, to find that her 
only real motive in sending for me was to * ask relief.' 
The next time I received the accustomed summons, I 
disregarded it. Some days after, being in the immediate 
neighbourhood, I called. I found the room empty, and 
the bed, on which she always lay, unused. * She is, too 
evidently, dead and buried,' I said to myself. I have had 
the sense of a sad neglect of duty on my mind, ever since. 
And now — here she is, alive, and well ! if indeed this be 
not, after all, her ghost." 
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Mrs. Bradley remarked, " It is an odd story. But I 
have known women sham nearness of death for begging 
purposes, many a time." 

Here Betty added, in her most solemn voice, " Some 
day, God will take them at their word ; I know He will — 
sotne day I 

The church clock now chimed twelve ; and the 
Council of Three dissolved. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Austen and Marshall lost no time in getting together 
all the facts they could concerning the nest of cottages 
embracing that in which Bob's poor family had lived — and 
died. They found them to be wretched tumble-down 
buildings of the meanest character, ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated, damp, and pervaded by the poisonous atmos- 
phere of the adjoining cesspools. They ascertained that 
all were the property of one man, Logan, the owner of a 
tan-yard in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Austen volunteered to call on this man at his place of 
business, and to lay the whole matter before him, appeal- 
ing to his sense of duty as a tnan^ that something should 
be at once done. 

He found Logan in his office ; too much engaged in 
business to heed the presence of the curate. Something 
had evidently gone wrong, for the master was pouring out 
his wrath on the head of an unhappy underling, and that 
in no measured terms. So strange an oration, of which 
foul oaths and blasphemy formed by far the larger part, 
and honest words were few and far between, utterly 
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bewildered the curate. Here was plainly a devil's tongue, 
an " unknown tongue " to all Christian men, across which 
there floated, from time to time, some few words of 
decent utterance. No student of an ancient palimpsest 
was ever more at fault to reach a meaning, through the 
labyrinth of conflicting words, than was Austen in the 
hearing of this speech. 

At last, the master's breath, if not his wrath, being 
well-nigh expended, he turned sharply round to Austen, 
and said, " Well, sir, and what may you want ?. no 
charitable subscriptions, I trust ? " 

The curate felt that certainly he had not come at a too 
propitious time ; but he was no coward, so he looked the 
man boldly in the face and said,/' I have called to speak 
to you about your cottages, over yonder." 

" My pigsties you mean ? Well, and what of them ?" 
roughly enquired Logan. 

" Sir," replied Austen, " you have given me the very 
word — merely that they are * pigsties.'" 

"Thanks for stale news," rudely spoke the man. 
" Surely, even a curate, might spend his time better than 
in coming here with this idle tale ! " 

" But not better — * even a curate,* as you say — ^than in 
getting the * pigsties ' changed to human dwellings," 
calmly, but firmly, replied Austen. 

" And how will you do that, my fine young man ? " 
asked Logan. 
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*' By convincing the owner of his duty so to do," said 
the curate in answer. 

Logan instantly replied, " His duty ! Its no man's 
* duty * to build houses for pigs. These people — my 
tenants ! — are nothing better than pigs. The place is good 
enough for such as they; too good. If I build smart 
houses, who is to pay the rent for them, I should like to 
know ? Do you want me to give them houses ? These 
high-flown sentiments may do very well for your pulpit, 
young sir; but they are not fitting here, to be spoken 
to a man of the world like me." 

Austen felt taken aback. He had not regarded the 
matter from this point of view ; and, at the moment, he 
knew not what to answer. 

Logan saw his advantage ; and without giving him 
time for further reflection, hastily bowed him out ; saying, 
as he closed the door upon him, " I would advise you, in 
future, to mind your own business. Stick to your psalm- 
singing, and don't come here wasting the valuable time of 
business-men." 

On leaving this surly gentleman of the tan-yard, the 
curate hastened, with down-cast looks, to relate to 
Marshall his ill-success. 

The doctor, after hearing all, replied, " This shrewd, 
money-making man, has certainly checkmated us ; his 
logic is difficult to confute. Let us consult the lawyer; 
doctors and parsons are not a match for a man of this sort." 
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So they stepped round to Haswell, who received them 
with indications of warm friendship, just touched with that 
dignity and solemnity which form the almost unconscious 
mental attributes of an administrator of the law in his 
business hours. Indeed, the exercise of every calling sets 
its mark upon the man. A parson, in putting on and o£f 
his official dress, puts on and off the thing typified — a 
conventional religious manner — ^yet with entire absence of 
all conscious effort. 

Haswell sat with his hands folded on his knees, and a 
stolid expression of countenance, to hear his clients set 
forth their case. 

When the statement was concluded, he paused awhile, 
and then spoke as follows : " We have here two distinct 
points for consideration. First, how to confute Logan's 
argument ; and Secondly, in what manner to approach 
him so as to attain our purpose. 

" To speak on the first head. He is not bound, legally, 
socially, or morally, to give his dwellings, or to take a rent 
below the market price. To constrain him to do either 
would be to act with legal injustice towards him, and to 
effect a social mischief; for such a line of proceeding 
would, in the long run, demoralise the community. The 
laws of a sound political economy forbid such action. On 
the other hand, no man, no true Christian man — and this 
is the only * man ' — will house his fellows like * the beasts 
which perish.' On the contrary, he will do his best to 
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provide suitable healthy dwellings for the poor; not 
grinding them down, but being content with reasonable 
profits. Then, if men will not — ^for it is not a case of 
cannot — give such payment, that is not the landlord's 
business." 

" Pardon me for interrupting," said the curate. " Your 
statement is plain, except upon one point ; but that is the 
point on which all hangs. Logan asserted that the 
people could only pay for these pigsties ; that was what 
silenced me. You say that they can pay for something 
better." 

" You are right," replied the lawyer, " this is the point. 
And I grant that it is not altogether easy to establish it ; 
but I will make the endeavour. There are certain abso- 
lute conditions for the existence of man ; they are the 
possession of food, clothing, housing, and education. The 
lowest possible form of these possessions, is bread-and- 
water, rags, pigsties, and a knowledge which is gross 
ignorance But this state of so-called * living,' is not 
livings in any true sense. No man, no Christian brother, 
ought to live thus. Those who know this, should do all 
to make such living impracticable. And nowhere is it 
possible for legal enactment to be so fittingly and eflfectu- 
ally enforced as in this matter of dwelling-houses. If the 
law were imperatively to prohibit pigsties and over- 
crowding, then, the lowest class would find itself con- 
strained to exercise that moral self-control which all 
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above the lowest now do exercise to some extent. They 
would thus be driven to acquire habits of industry and a 
knowledge of skilled labour, so as to earn a decent wage. 
They would restrain their animal impulses, such as 
drunkenness, laziness, improvident marriages with their 
sad consequences — children ill-fed and ill-educated ; and 
they would see the need of laying by for the * rainy day ' 
of sickness and old age. 

'' Such legal enactments are already admitted as right 
and needful ; but a far more vigorous enforcement of them 
is required. For instance, there are, at present, sanitary 
laws which may be put in force against foul and over- 
crowded dwellings and unwholesome food ; and drunken- 
ness and vagrancy are accounted penal offences. And,* 
now, we are attempting compulsory education. All is 
moving, and must continue to move, with an accellerating 
force towards this goal. And what is, and still more will 
be, the immediate practical result ? The ^ lowest ' class 
of to-day — alas ! so sadly low — ^is not so low as that 
of yesterday, and to-morrow will find it higher than 
to-day." 

'' This is a solution of the most hopeful kind," said 
Austen. " But can we not bring the law, as it now 
stands, to bear against Logan and his pigaties ? " 

^' I do not doubt that we might do something in this 
direction," replied Haswell; "but I think I see a yet 
more excellent way." 
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" You will accomplish nothing with this man," said 
Marshall, " except by the pressure of the law ; he is 
insensible to all moral influence." 

" I do not propose to essay moral influence," responded 
the lawyer. " If our friend, the curate, has courage and 
enterprise for this, God speed him ; the Scripture says, 
* Faith can move mountains.' Neither is it my purpose 
to use the force of the law. Rather, I will take for my 
precept, the fable of the sun and the wind; the one 
stripped the man's coat from off him with ease, when the 
other bound it more firmly on." 

" Sweet, mild persuasion will never work here," 
oracularly asserted the doctor. 

" I will accomplish my end, unless I mistake my man, 
through the passion of /ov^," almost solemnly replied 
Haswell. 

" Love I " exclaimed the doctor and the curate, at the 
same instant ; and hearty was their laughter. 

But the lawyer sat unmoved. 

" Love ? " again said both in a breath. 

" Yes, love," repeated Haswell, in his most measured, 
authoritative tone — "that love which, amidst all his 
passions, most rules Logan." 

" Love of woman ? " asked Marshall, wishing not to 
be outwitted. 

" No; the love of g^oW," calmly replied the lawyer. 

The curate and the doctor received this announcement 
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as a revelation of the lawyer's subtlety and worldly 
wisdom. But their curiosity was only the more sharp- 
ened ; and they pressed him closely to unfold the nature 
of his plot. 

He merely answered, smiling, " A lawyer is no wise 
lawyer if he lays bare his plans before they have ripened 
to accomplishment. All in good time. But, mark you, 
if I succeed I shall expect a handsome fee." 

" The life-long*gratitude of the poor of Shyre, and of 
all who love and care for them — ^that shall be your fee," 
replied Austen. " Are you content ? " 

" With that, more than content," said HaswelL 

Presently Austen renewed the subject, saying, "I 
have, all through your argument, had it on my mind to 
present this further difficulty : The poor, who now inhabit 
those miserable huts, what is to become of them ? Their 
reform and reinstatement would seem, I fear, almost 
hopeless." 

Haswell answered, "* Those who help themselves, 
God will help.' This is true of these poor, and also of 
ourselves, in this business. We must not look too far 
forward, or distrust Providence. Where goes the snow 
in a thaw ; the rain in a flood ; the lightning after the 
flash ? They are harmlessly absorbed. Even if this 
change were to involve some little further suflFering for 
the few, it would be to the evident gain of the maay. 
* Nothing venture, nothing have,' is a wise adage. Christ 
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bimself did not spare, to accomplish his mission. He 
said, * I am come to send a sword.' And yet his is the 
Gospel of ' peace, and good-will to men.' " 

Here, Marshall excused himself, having a professional 
appointment to keep. But the curate accepted the invi- 
tation to stop to dinner. He was surprised to find that 
Haswell and himself sat down alone; and recalling the 
last time that he had seen Agnes, and how unwell she 
then looked, he said with some anxiety, " I observe Miss 
Haswell is absent ; I hope from no ill cause ? " 

" My daughter is from home," replied the lawyer, in a 
tone of some reserve; sufficient at least to check any 
further enquiries on Austen's part. 

But, later in the evening, Haswell himself renewed 
. the subject, saying, " After reflection, and no little hesita- 
tion, I think that our friendship and your position as a 
clergyman of the parish, justify my communicating to you 
some facts respecting my daughter, which are causing me 
serious anxiety. Her sad lack of health and good spirits 
I had noticed for some time. She took little food, slept 
badly, as she hefself acknowledged, and, on more than 
one occasion, I found her in tears. It was evident that 
any indication of anxiety on my part, still more any pro- 
position that she should have medical advice, only 
increased her distress ; so I let matters rest, trusting that 
she might be merely suffering from hysteria, due to her 
age and the solitary life she leads ; aggravated, no doubt, 
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by the morbid religious feelings and practices which she 
so unfortunately cultivates. 

" Presently, an entirely new and still more inexplicable 
phase of mind presented itself. She suddenly ceased to 
make her accustomed daily double pilgrimages to Endean ; 
and even on the Sundays she failed to attend her 
Ritualistic church, which had for so long a time been the 
one sole interest of her life. I could not refrain from 
delicately noticing this change to her, not without some 
expression of approval ; but she made no reply. I have 
asked myself what can possibly be the cause of this 
sudden reversal of all her habits. Is it one more form of 
that singular feminine affection, hysteria, whose symptoms 
appear to be of the most chameleon-like character ? Has 
she quarrelled with her Father Confessor ? Or is this 
but the not unnatural rebound from the severe self-control 
and voluntary seclusion which she has imposed upon her- 
self as duties ? Or, again — and the hope is I fear too 
hopeful — has she at last discovered that the entire Ritu- 
alistic system is founded on error, and on an utter nega- 
tion of all that deserves the name of Christianity ? Or, 
lastly, is she suffering from such deep mental depression — 
due to what cause I know not — ^that she has * no heart ' 
even for her beloved ceremonials ? " 

" I fear that I am altogether unable to supply you 
with any satisfactory answer," replied the curate. " All 
your conjectures appear reasonable ; and any one of them 
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may be true. And yet there occurs to me one other 
possible explanation ; one which a father is generally the 
last to suspect, but which I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to suggest : an attachment of some kind," 

" This is, I think, most improbable," Mr. Haswell 
answered. " There is no one here known to my daughter 
who could possibly stand in any such relation to her." 

The curate ventured one other remark : " I have been 
told that a continuously sustained strong emotional 
excitement, of a religious nature, such as the Ritualists 
and Wesleyan revivalists advocate, is wont to produce, in 
the female mind, a sense of unsatisfied longing for 
they know not what, of a most painful and depressing 
nature." 

" I can arrive at no solution," said the lawyer. 
" Women are strange and inexplicable beings. But I 
trust that the visit, which, by my earnest request, she is 
now paying to her cousins in the North, with its entire 
change of scene, may dispel these seemingly unsubstan- 
tial ailments." 

" I think this was a most wise determination," re- 
sponded Austen ; " and I anticipate from it the best 
results." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When Austen next spent the evening with Marshall 
he recurred to his late interview with Logan. " How 
entirely men of that type seem to be outside of all the 
Christian influences," he remarked ; " and what a large 
portion of the community they form." 

" I should trust that the vulgar, swearing, money- 
grasping tanner, was a rarer specimen of humanity than 
you seem to imagine," replied the doctor. 

" You misunderstand me," said the curate. " I was 
wishing to overlook the grosser sides of the man ; and 
was merely alluding to the worldly, selfish, materialistic 
aspects — as I should call them — of the average successful 
man of business of the day. These men seem sadly 
to lack true nobility, manliness, and those spiritual 
aspirations which Christianity recognises as the best 
gifts." 

" On reflection, this is not much to be wondered at," 
answered Marshall. *' The Christianity of the nineteenth 
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century, as set forth by the different religious bodies^ 
commends itself to but a small portion of the vast 
community, and that — begging the ladies' pardon — not 
the most important. The extreme parties in the Church 
of England are crying out for de-nationalisation ; their 
cry is quite needless ; they have most effectually de-nation- 
alised the church already, in all but its name, its legal 
attachment, and its possession of 'filthy lucre;' which last, 
while affecting to despise, they covet most earnestly. It 
is in any case consoling to find that, here at least, the 
church and the world are of one mind ; for both demand 
the dissolution of the remaining bonds. And they may be 
further congratulated, that this complete divorce is not 
far from its accomplishment." 

" And an unfortunate day for both will that be," sadly 
replied the curate. " But I am not sure that I perceive 
the full force of your assertion. Is, then, the hold of 
Christianity on the world so slight ? And, if so, how do 
you account for it ?" 

" You are opening for me, here, a wide subject," said 
the doctor ; " but I will attempt to discuss it, at least in 
some of its main features. 

" The principle of supply and demand holds in religion 
as in all else. Wise men want a religion which will 
stand the test of the intellect. Business men want a 
religion which will do something. All men want solid 
spiritual sustenance. Again, young people want a joyous. 
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hopeful religion; ignorant people an enlightening religion; 
and those low in the social scale a brotherly religion. 
That is the demand. 

" In which one of these points, think you, do the most 
prevalent forms of so-called Christianity, namely the 
Ritualistic and the Calvinistic, afford the needed supply ? 
In wisdom ? in power to resist the moral wear-and-tear of 
life ? in spiritual elevation ? in light-heartedness and 
personal liberty ? in divine enlightenment ? in the sense 
of one common brotherhood ? 

" Now, are these weaknesses inherent in the teaching of 
Christ and of Paul ? or are they the outcome of diseased 
and enfeebled forms of that religion, as it presents itself 
in our day ? If the latter, then whence springs the 
source of this debasement ? 

** In the attempt to answer these enquiries, we must 
first study the Holy Writings themselves. The spiritual 
utterances, there welling-up in an all-abundant supply, 
fully provide these very things: An ever-renewed 
exhortation to seek truth at all hazards, fearing no man ; 
a running promise, in manifold forms of speech, that truth 
shall overcome all evil ; a * high-calling ' to be * Sons of 
God;' a life which is * perfect freedom,* and * joy without 
ceasing ;* pictures of a regenerate earth which read like 
visions of Heaven itself; and lastly, a doctrine of 
universal brotherhood which would result in a truly 
Christian Communism. 
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" And if these are the gospel teachings, not unworthy 
of them are the lives of the teachers — manly, heroic, 
truth-loving, tender, pure, self-forgetful, ruled by a 
spiritual enthusiasm. In all this, the life of Christ 
himself is typical ; and the lives of his followers are no 
feeble imitation. The pre-gospel writings, too, breathe 
* the same spirit,' though with the ' lesser gifts.* 

" To illustrate this by quotation, would be to recite 
the whole Bible through. And yet, as by some devil's 
curse and strange blinding of the eyes, this which is its 
all — its alpha and ofnega—is that which is not seen. 
Those mysterious words of Christ are true now, as on 
the first day, * Because ye say ye see, therefore ye are 
blind.'" 

" I have often thought," here remarked Austen, 
^' that if the Bible seemed to err at all, it was on the side 
of masculine vigour and radical change. Some strange 
delusion 'must have come over men's minds, that they 
should say of it, its teaching is for women, and its enemy 
is reform." 

The doctor recommenced : "To proceed with my 
argument. Since it would appear that it is not the 
Bible which is at fault, but its later followers — so called, 
and so calling themselves — ^whence have sprung these 
errors ? 

" Here, I must ask you to follow me while I discuss 
another social problem, namely. What is the law on 
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which all human mstitutions and S3rstems depend ? In 
their first creation they are the outcome of the life of 
their time ; and being made by it and for it, they fit it as 
the shell fits the fish, from which it too springs, as its 
living source. If, as time progresses, these national 
institutions and systems enlarge and adapt themselves, 
under the influence of an advancing humanity, as the 
shell enlarges and adapts itself for the growing fish, 
then they live and are serviceable. If otherwise, then 
either the life within is dwarfed and perishes, or, by its 
strong vitality, it bursts its prison walls, and they fall 
shattered. 

** To continue our simile of the shell. In order that 
the shell should live and grow, it must be in direct 
contact with the fish within, touching it in its every part ; 
then, by absorption, on the one hand, and secretion on 
the other, a continual adaptation of the outward to the 
inward takes place. So, in like manner, in order that the 
institution should live and grow it must be in direct con- 
tact with the body politic, in its every part ; then, by 
absorption, on the one hand, that is the withdrawing of 
that which is unsuitable and no longer serviceable, and by 
secretion on the other hand, that is the adding of new 
truth and new life, a continual adaptation of the institu- 
tion to the living society takes place. 

" Further, as the record of the fish is written in the 
shell, so the record of the nation is written in its institu- 
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tions ; and as the one is necessary to the life of the fish, 
so is the other to that of the nation. 

'* From this stand-point, in our investigation, much 
in the history of nations may be comprehended. For 
instance we see the source and meaning of a national 
revolution, and of a church reformation, both in their 
violent, and in their slowly progressive forms. And we 
perceive that as a revolution, to be productive of good, 
must be the outcome of the whole social and political 
life of the nation, so a true reformation results from the 
action of the entire intellectual and moral religious life 
of the people. 

^' It is possible for even a so-called Republican 
Government to be so little the expression of the com- 
plete mind of the nation as to prove destructive of itself 
or of its people. And, in like manner, it is conceivable 
that a so-called National Church may be so little in 
harmony with the mind of its members as to find itself 
rejected, or to become productive of harm rather than 
benefit to the community. 

" Now, the Church of England, at the present time, 
shows symptoms of falling into this state. It is no 
longer nourished by the highest wisdom, the noblest 
humanity, the purest lives ; what vitality it has is derived 
too much from sacerdotal intrigues and feminine and 
effeminate support. Reformation, not demolition, is the 
present urgent need." 
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" I fully see the danger ; but I trust there is left 
room for hope," said Austen. " A new life, and a yet 
higher life, surely may still be our church's future 
portion." 

" If parsons were less of parsons, and men more of 
men, and women were wiser — in fine, if miracles had not 
ceased, then, yes," laconically responded Marshall. 

Shortly, Austen added, " One further enquiry occurs 
to me : If men mould the institutions, do not the institu- 
tions mould the men ? " 

The doctor replied, "Where there is contact, this 
reciprocal action is always going on ; but where this is 
broken, there is a two-fold death. For instance, our 
church, at the present time, is not reformed, because the 
minds of men so little touch it ; and the men are 
worldly and unspiritual, because the direct religious 
influences are withdrawn. And here, we have arrived at 
the solution of the problem with which we started : Why 
has the religious life of our church and people sunk to 
so low an ebb ? Because they have not grown together ; 
there has happened to them an unnatural divorce." 

"My dear, don't talk of divorce; it is a most 
unpleasant subject," said Mrs. Marshall, as she, on 
suddenly entering the room, chanced to hear this con- 
cluding word. " But I have come to tell you that Mrs. 
Bradley is here, and wants to see you both." 

" We will be with you immediately," replied her 
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husband ; and, reluctantly breaking off the conversation, 
they went in to tea. The two ladies were plainly in high 
spirits ; they looked very bright and cheerful. 

" We have got some news ! " exclaimed Mrs. Marshall. 

" And you are both eager to tell it, I can see," said 
the doctor. " Some gossip, Til be bound." 

" No, sir, it's not gossip, it*s/ac<," replied his wife. 

" Of course it's fact — ^that is what makes gossip so 
mischievous," answered the doctor. 

" But it is not mischievous," retorted the lady. " Tell 
them, Mrs. Bradley." 

" How unselfish of you, my dear, to resign the plea- 
sure of making the communication to another," replied 
Marshall, banteringly. " But pray proceed, Mrs. Brad- 
ley ; Austen and I are all attention." 

" Boiling over with curiosity, I can see," said his 
wife. 

*' In which case you are cruelly prolonging our sus- 
pense ;" remonstrated the doctor. 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Marshall. " It is a kindness 
to convict men of those 'feminine weaknesses* which 
they affect so much to despise in our sex." 

But Mrs. Bradley, who thought that this amiable 
sparring had proceeded far enough, began at once to 
impart her news : " Mr. Haswell is forming a list of 
subscribers for the restoration of the church. He, and 
five other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, have put down 
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their names for 3^50 each ; and when that sum is doubled 
— about which they are quite sanguine — ^then, the work is 
to commence immediately." 

" And a lady is the first to learn this important news ; 
and the first to communicate the intelligence even to the 
curate and junior churchwarden themselves," replied the 
doctor, with a wicked smile. " But, alas for the news ! •/ 
knew all, days ago. Haswell consulted me about it ; but 
wished the matter kept secret. And 7, being a man, it has 
been so kept." 

" Even from me ! " exclaimed the curate. And, then, 
looking across at the doctor, he added, " But surely this 
does not quite accord with your ill-omened prophecies of 
the rapidly coming downfall of the church ? " 

" I spoke not of the material fabric," said the doctor, 
enjoying his joke. " Besides, I left myself a saving clause 
— the possible occurrence of miracles. And Shyre is a 
miracle — a resurrection from the dead ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was Logan's practice to devote his mornings to a 
general survey and superintendence of his business in its 
different departments. At two o'clock he would sit down 
to a substantial luncheon, with that keen appetite which 
is the peculiar reward of work done ; whether by the 
master or the servant matters not. To this would be 
added a further source of enjoyment derived from the 
knowledge that his " talent " had gained " other talents ; " 
this is for the master, not the servant. The meal ended, 
the beast in the man — the savage passions — slumbered 
for a season. Logan, moreover, being made in the like- 
ness of a man, further soothed his soul, at this hour, with 
choice sedatives, the product of a later civilization, from 
which the poor beast — being but a beast — is precluded : 
the narcotic herb ; the potent fumes of strong wine ; the 
latest money-market intelligence, by telegraph. Under 
these grateful influences the animal passions were 
tamed awhile ; and sweet visions and fair dreams floated 
through the tanner's brain, such as are unknown to the 
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very angels — ^visions and dreams of ever-accumulating 
wealth. 

It was at such a time as this that Mr. Haswell's card 
was brought in to him. Now, a lawyer's visit is not 
always acceptable to all men; to the debtor or thd 
criminal, for instance. But Logan was not either ; on 
the contrary, he was a " highly respectable person." His 
visitor, too, was both rich and prosperous. What more 
worthy credentials than these, in the eyes of the tanner ? 
And, further, the lawyer, through his extensive knowledge 
of the world, might " put him in the way of something," 
he thought. So, Logan no sooner read the name than he 
said in his blandest tones, *^ Pray ask Mr: Haswell to 
walk in." 

" You have caught me at my hour of repose from my 
labours, lawyer," said the master. " Pray sit down and 
have a glass of sherry ; good sound stuff, I can assure 
you." 

" Thank you very much," answered Haswell ; " but 
the air of yqur tan-yard acts as an admirable and quite 
sufficient tonic. I like the scent; and you know, we 
lawyers must have cool heads at all times." 

" Well, as you will," responded the tanner ; much 
flattered by this praise of that which the neighbours often 
treated as a grievance. " To what am I indebted for this 
call ? It is no mere company visit, I feel sure. Have 
you brought me any good news ? " 
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" I do not know how far you will regard my commu- 
nication as good news," said Haswell ; " but you are so 
far right, that I have come to lay a scheme before you." 

" A scheme ? a monq^ scheme ? " eagerly enquired 
Logan. ** You lawyers are always scheming." 

" Yes ; it is a money scheme," replied the lawyer. 
" I can, I think, show you how to improve your property, 
and to make a good thing of it, too. But I will add, at 
once, that it will demand a large outlay." 

"No rash speculations for me!" said the tanner; 
" yet, if it is a safe and profitable investment, then, I am 
your man. Confound the outlay ; thank God, I am not a 
poor man. But, none of your lawyer's sharp practice — 
mark that ! " 

**Sir ?" sternly replied Haswell. 

" I beg your pardon," cringingly said the tanner; " of 
course I did not mean that for you. But you know that 
there are lawyers and lawyers." 

Haswell made no reply to this ; but inwardly reflected, 
** yes ; and there are gentlemen and gentlemen." 

He then calmly commenced : " It is never profitable 
to hold valuable land ill-occupied. You, at present, 
possess land in this condition." 

'' I do not in the least understand you," said Logan. 
" This is no trick to coax me to give up my tan-yard, 
because that silly rector says that it kills the fish in his 
mill-stream, and spoils the perfume of his roses ? " 
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" Pardon mc sir," replied Haswell, in his most 
dignified tones ; ** but I allow no man to accuse me of 
trickeiy/' 

Logan felt himself rebuked. Had it been the " poor 
curate," he would have given an answer back, sharply 
enough. But here was a flourishing lawyer, who had a 
large balance at his bankers, one of the best houses in 
Shyre, and many influential friends, and, indeed, who 
might become a dangerous enemy. This was a very 
different matter. So he said, *' I humbly ask your pardon. 
I am a rude-spoken man, with a devil of a temper." 

" There he speaks truly enough, at any rate," thought 
HaswelL 

" The subject has nothing whatever to do with your 
tan-yard, my good sir," the lawyer continued. " And as 
it is in your own interest that I came to name it, since 
it does not seem to lead to agreeable reflections — or 
speeches — ^you must allow me to wish you a very good 
morning." 

The thought that a chance of making money was on 
the eve of slipping past him, was too much for Logan ; 
so, with renewed abject apologies, he entreated Haswell to 
proceed. When the scheme was fully unfolded, it proved 
to be neither more nor less than this, that he should raze 
his ** pigsties " to the ground, and build upon the site 
handsome model lodging-houses, to hold fifty families. 
He heard all to the end, fearing the consequences of 
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another interruption on his part. And when that end 
was fully reached, and it was proved to him, by the result 
of other similar undertakings, that he would make at 
least twenty per cent, profit, in the long run; and when 
his vanity was further flattered by the lawyer's pointing 
out that he would be distinguished among his town's folk 
as the owner of a handsome property, he embraced the 
proposal heartily. And since he could not induce the 
lawyer to take his wine, he tossed off three or four glasses 
himself, "as a toast," he said, " to the success of the 
Enterprise." 

Haswell walked away with a strangely conflicting 
expression of countenance — half pleasure, at the com- 
plete attainment of his purpose, and half disgust at the 
tanner's ignoble mind and bearing. 

Later in the day, Austen received a note from Has- 
well saying, " Come in to-night ; I have a word to say to 
you." 

He found the lawyer engaged in one of George Eliot's 
novels. For her works he had a most profound admira- 
tion. He was wont to say that had she been a man in 
more than the name, she would have proved one of the 
ablest judges on the bench ; adding, " It was a wise 
providence of God that she was bom a woman, otherwise 
the world would have been robbed of a great artist, and 
of a noble instructor of mankind." 

Haswell slowly closed his book, and then com- 
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menced: "I sent for you to tell you some news which 
I am sure will gratify you." 

" The ladies have told me already," replied Austen. 

"They must then be unusually clever ladies," an- 
swered the lawyer, " for no one can possibly have informed 
them, whoever they may be." 

" Yes, but they have," re-asserted the curate. " And 
the work is to begin at once." 

"That is certainly true," responded the lawyer, in 
amazement. 

" When you have got all the money together, I should 
have added," said Austen, correcting himself. 

" / / The mon^ /" exclaimed Has^yell. 

" The six hundred pounds," added the curate. 

" Six thotisand, you mean," said the lawyer. 

'" We are plainly at cross-purposes ; and I understand 
nothing. What do you mean ? " asked Austen. 

" Merely that I have seen Logan this afternoon, and 
that he has undertaken to pull down the * pigsties,' and 
to raise a noble block of model lodging-houses on the 
site." 

" Then," said Austen, his thoughts recurring to their 
late conversation, ^'you have moved the mountain." 

"And but by a heathen faith in the idol of Gold," 
replied Haswell. " If faith in so wretched a god as 
Mammon, will do this much, what then would not faith 
in the true God of wisdom and goodness achieve ?" 
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" What indeed/'* exclaimed the curate, with his mind 
still deeply impressed by the scientific religious instruc- 
tion which he had lately received from Marshall. 

" But * this kind cometh not out but by prayer and 
fasting,'" added Haswell. ^*My miracle merely needed 
the * carnal mind * for its accomplishment." 

" Not so," replied Austen. " Yours was accomplished 
through the love of the brethren — that is, through the 
love of God Himself; so John teaches. 

" But this is only one of your mountains," continued 
the curate. " You are moving a whole range. There 
are the New Schools and Lecture Hall, the Restorations 
of the Church, and, now, these Lodging-houses. And 
lastly, this man Logan, of all men in the world, you are 
moving to 6uild them." 

" I have yet a further piece of information to com- 
municate to you," presently recommenced the lawyer. 
" My daughter is engaged to be married ; and I heartily 
approve the match." 

" Then my conjecture was correct," exclaimed Austen, 
in a tone of somewhat excusable self-complacency. 

" But it was not correct," replied Haswell, smiling. 
" The gentleman to whom my daughter is engaged, she 
had not seen since her childhood, until this visit to the 
north ; that gentleman is her cousin." 

Here, after a pause, the curate said, " May there not 
be in a young girl an unconscious passion of love for some 

K 
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unknown object, before ever that object is revealed to the 
natural eye ? And, further, may not these religious 
excitements and ascetic constraints to which your 
daughter has been subjected, have both morbidly 
developed and unnaturally restrained these otherwise 
healthy movements of the heart ? " 

" Your psychology and metaphysics are beyond my 
grasp," replied the lawyer ; but in a tone of voice which 
seemed to indicate both anxious reflection and some 
lurking conviction. 

He then continued, ^^ Her cousin is a young man who 
would seem to offer all that a reasonable girl could 
possibly desire. To speak of that which the world first 
regards, in such cases : he possesses large property. He 
is also a handsome man, of a type of beauty which though 
exquisitely refined is yet manly. But, further, he is 
undoubtedly accomplished both in art and literature ; and 
gives evidence of much originality, an originality which 
appears to me even to verge on the eccentric. Lastly, I 
believe him to be a man of good principle. But my 
daughter will shortly be returning home, and her cousin 
will accompany her ; so you will have the opportunity of 
judging of him for yourself." 

" I shall look forward, with much, pleasure, to the 
meeting," said Austen ; adding, " I trust that I am at 
least not wrong in the conjecture that your daughter is no 
longer suffering from her late mental distress ?" 
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" I hear the best accounts of her," replied her father. 

" Yes," said the curate, in self-meditation, as he left 
the house, " the love of some one, as husband, or as wife, 
is the fulfilling of the law of man's being. No love; 
forbidden love ; unrequited love ; these work their curses 
in the world — curses which are known but to Him who 
reads the secrets of all hearts, and to those hearts so read. 
Romanism, and its imitator. Ritualism, have to answer 
for the mass of misery which these wretched superstitions 
work, by warring against the irrevocable laws of nature. 
Happy are they who have freed themselves from a 
bondage which was never imposed upon them by the 
loving Heavenly Father." 

As he walked home, Austen continued these reflections :. 
" And yet there are those who are called o\ God to the 
celibate life. Such are they who were once not celibate, 
but, now, are widowed indeed. To this suffering soul, 
ever loving the for ever lost one, the thought of a second 
human love is as blasphemy, as an unnatural desire. 
Such, too, are they who love not man but men — whose 
whole life is lost in the love of the brethren. Martyrs 
these are, if you will, to a cause ; that of science; that of 
art; that of a spiritual faith and hope. And yet they are 
not martyrs, but princes, rulers, heroes of their day, 
saviours of mankind — ^yes, Kings who wear immortal 
crowns." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The sleepy old town of Shyre now presented an 
unwonted activity; and new and strange appearances, 
due both to pulling down and building up, were visible on 
all sides. The old schools were the first to fall beneath 
the strokes of axes and hammers. Stalwart workmen 
might be seen, any day, mounted on high, with the clear 
blue sky above for their only background ; the tottering 
walls, which offered a most insecure footing, crumbled 
beneath their very feet, scattering clouds of white dust 
in their crashing fall. Why the men did not come down, 
too, at every stroke of the pick-axe, was a mystery to the 
many lookers-on. And as it was with the schools, so, 
presently, it was with Logan's " pigsties ; " and as with 
these, so, not long after, with the heavy old galleries and 
roomy pews of the parish church. 

But now, deep trenches were being dug on the site of 
the old schools, and tall poles of rude scaffolding grew, 
as in a night, mast high, skilfully bound together by 
transverse beams, the men clambering all about like 
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monkeys to the manner bom. So, too, was it at the 
tanner's ground, only that here the trenches were wider 
and the scafFold-poles were more forest-like. The church, 
also, had its show of rough timber, struggling upwards to 
the roof, and peopled by a tribe of masons, who were 
scraping and cleansing both roof and walls, to rid them of 
the accumulated dirt of centuries. 

Presently, walls of brick-work, with white stone 
facings, rose slowly from the earth ; their even frontage 
being broken through, here and there, to make way for 
future doors and windows. A partitioning of -rooms, too, 
shortly appeared, provocative of much wild speculation 
in the minds of the town's folk, as to the future purpose 
and destiny of each. The idlers of the t)lace were much 
occupied in "going to see the new works," as they said ; 
and the perplexing question, " which of the new works to 
visit ? " was a daily matter of difficulty to decide. 

Now all this brick-and-mortar activity could not go on 
without calling forth a corresponding activity in the 
minds of men; and so much eager inspection of the 
works, with the consequent reflections, naturally resulted 
in much speech both wise and foolish. Every one had 
his own point of view, and his own manner of expressing 
it. All were at least discerning enough to see that 
" the new curate ** was at the bottom of these changes ; 
and thus his name was frequently coupled with their 
remarks. 
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For instance, the workmen of all grades — carpenters, 
masons, builders, and their hod-men and helping hands — 
blessed the hour when Austen had come to give a full 
day's work and wage to all willing workers. The small 
tradesmen, too, had their " views." Those belonging to 
the dissenting bodies — and these formed by far the larger 
number— said that, " If the parsons took interest in 
useful works like these — education, dwellings for the poor, 
a house of God with no respect of persons — and dropped 
their proud pretensions, their mimicries of Rome, and 
their sluggish ways, then the church would become the 
people's friend and helper, and a blessing to the nation." 
Hale, the active butcher, gave it as his opinion that, 
" When a man did up his premises, and that in first-rate 
style, it looked like business, and mostly meant business." 
But Hobbs, the grocer, and others of the old Conservative 
school, grumbled, and talked of "waste of money and 
revolutionary tendencies," and bemoaned " the good old 
times gone by." The squires and more wealthy trades- 
men who contributed to the restoration of the church 
were full of enthusiasm ; but those who did not and 
would not give, persuaded themselves that it was not 
meanness and selfishness which held back their hands, 
but a superior enlightenment, which told them that the 
thing was plainly wrong. As to the other works, these 
men said that, " They were no concern of theirs ; they 
were but in the interests of the poor l" . 
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But of all surprises, the model lodging-houses built by 
Logan were the most astounding. * * What does it mean ? '* 
men asked of each other. " ' Is Saul also among the 
prophets ? ' — has the tanner turned philanthropist ? " 

Haswell, Marshall, and Austen, said but little, yet 
they keenly watched and directed all the work. Even 
Logan held frequent consultations with them about his 
new buildings, and almost got to think that a man might 
be " even a curate," and yet not quite a fool. 

As to the rector, he was speechless on the whole 
subject. Whether, when all was accomplished, he would 
like Zacharias of old, break silence and praise the 
Lord, was known to no man, possibly not even to 
himself. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the carrying 
on of these undertakings at all impeded tlfe general work 
of the parish ; on the contrary, the buildings and restora- 
tions in progress, seemed a crying out of the very stones 
to all to take a renewed interest and make fresh endea- 
vours. Indeed the novelties necessarily involved by the 
closing of the church and the hiring of temporary rooms 
for the schools, attracted the attention of those who had 
hitherto been indifferent to such matters. For instance, 
an appeal was made to the town officials that they would 
permit the use of their Town Hall for the Sunday 
services. This was readily granted, and the room was 
crowded on the very first occasion. The performance of 
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public worship in a lay building aroused interest, much as 
an address delivered by a layman from the orthodox 
pulpit might be expected to do. An unwonted use, still 
further a seeming incongruity, presents an irresistible 
fascination for minds utterly wearied with the ordinary 
routine of life. 

Austen, on his part, eagerly embraced this opportunity 
to break through those conventional mannerisms of speech 
and thought which are so fatal, in these days, to the 
delivery of interesting and really instructive addresses 
from the pulpit. In this attempt, he met with a success 
beyond his best hopes. People began to talk, on the 
week-day, in their houses and in the streets, of what they 
had heard on the Sunday ; and the local papers discovered 
that a summary of the Sunday-evening sermon added to 
the interest of their general news. Of course, there were, 
amongst Austen's hearers, those who agreed with him, 
and those who disagreed ; but this was precisely what he 
most desired. He himself would say, again and again, in 
his sermons, 'M am not inspired. I am not infallible. 
I hope to tell you some truth ; but I am sure to tell you 
some error. Do not think that I ask you to accept without 
enquiry all that I say ; I desire nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, I would entreat you freely to use the gifts 
of intelligence which God has given you, to ' search and 
see whether these things are so ' — ^to ask, ' Is this true ; 
is that false ? What is to be done, and what is to be 
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left undone?' and this not to satisfy curiosity, but to 
guide and direct the whole after-life." 

In these addresses it was the curate's first aim to have 
some one definite point of truth, of moral duty, or of 
spiritual instruction, to set forth ; and to state this in the 
most homely and yet most striking language he could 
find. To attain this end, he would not hesitate to use the 
plainest words and the most natural similes; neither 
would he balance all the sides of the question dispas- 
sionately, like a judge in his summing up ; rather, he 
would plead his special cause like a counsel at the bar. 

This method much perplexed the rector, who would 
say, " But you did not state this truth, and you omitted 
to deny that error." 

" Quite so," replied the curate ; " it was not in my 
brief. Twenty minutes by the clock are scarcely long 
enough to do more than bring out into relief one point. 
There is a life-time and all eternity for the rest." 

The worthy rector, on the other hand, in his amiable 
endeavour to avoid all one-sided statements, arrived at one 
long-drawn-out refrain of feeble platitudes, which seemed 
to land the hearer nowhere. 

The open vestry and mother's meetings were continued 
as usual, that portion of the church where they were held 
being undisturbed; and to these were further added a 
parish Savings Bank, which was carried on in the same 
room. 
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Austen took much interest in this bank. Any 
pa3anent of a reasonable amount was received ; and at 
the end of the year, five per cent, interest was given on 
sums not exceeding five pounds. The curate held that 
there was much truth in the old adage, " Take care of 
the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves." 
The primary object of this bank was, therefore, to teach 
the poorer parishioners to take care of the pence. 

But it offered opportunities for other useful lessons ; 
for instance, the wholesome lesson of equality. Forms 
were placed round the room, on which all were seated 
according to the order of their arrival, without respect to 
age or station. A smile of irrepressible delight stole 
across Austen's countenance, when the genteel Miss Jones, 
the baker's daughter, took her seat reluctantly below 
James the pot-boy, and old widow Smith, of the sweet- 
stuff shop, was requested to give place to little Fanny, a 
pupil in the Infant-school. ** First come, first served, here, 
Mrs. Smith," quietly said the curate, as the good dame 
bumped herself down on the hard form, in a tiff. 

Then, further, a strict rule of silence was observed, in 
taking the bank-money; an indispensable necessity, if 
errors were to be avoided. Here, all the old gossips of 
the place sat in a row, silent as the dead — mouths closed, 
tongues at rest. Austen said that this miracle, unfailingly 
performed by him as each week came round, afforded 
him the most valuable encouragement in his attempts to 
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overcome the seemingly far slighter difficulties which 
presented themselves in his varied work. 

About this time Austen had a Uie-a-tSte afternoon tea 
with Mrs. Bradley. It happened thus : He had occasion 
to see her respecting a poor woman, who had fled from 
the cruelty of her husband, and who was eager to do 
anything to get her own living. Betty no sooner opened 
the front-door and saw that it was " our curate," as she 
always called him, than, without further ceremony, she - 
walked him in to Mrs. Bradley's presence. And as that 
lady was engaged in her afternoon cup of tea, it was only 
in good breeding to ask Austen to join her. Indeed, 
Betty at once brought out a choice little china cup, far too 
artistic to be spoilt by the accustomed ill-developed 
handle, and wheeling round an arm-chair to the fire, she 
made Austen sit down and placed his cup before him. 

When the curate had narrated his story, Betty 
hastened to pass judgment, saying, ".And a fool she'd be 
to stop with him. What woman could get any sleep 
with her husband's razor laid across her throat — unless it 
be the long sleep ; and that's fpr God to give her, not him J* 

Mrs. Bradley rarely checked her servant in making 
these speeches; first, because she saw that there was 
much good sound sense in them ; and next, because all 
such attempts proved of no avail. But this remark, 
abruptly made in the presence of the curate, called forth 
from Mrs. Bradley a slight rebuke. 
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Betty eagerly pleaded, " I must speak what's in my 
mind to speak — as Fm a woman /" 

" But all women do not always speak their minds, 
Betty," replied her mistress. 

" True ma'am," said Betty, " and good reason why : 
Some women speak lies ; and some have got no minds to 
speak, and so they speak their neighbour's minds — and 
that's another sort of lie ; and some are sick, and can't 
speak — and they are to be pitied." 

" And all women come under one or other of these 
heads, Betty ?" enquired the curate, smiling. 

" / should rather say so /" most solemnly replied Betty, 
as though this were the very kernel of her creed respect- 
ing women. 

Here Betty, having confessed her faith, left the room ; 
and Austen turning to Mrs. Bradley said, " Are you of 
opinion that this statement is true ? " 

" Certainly not true of really educated women," she 
replied. ^' But, alas ! so few are really educated. Although 
much folly is no doubt talked about Women's Rights — as 
indeed about all else — ^the present position and education 
of women is a scandal to a Christian nation. And as I 
believe that all evil committed under the sun brings its 
due punishment, so I see it to be here. Men suffer — each 
separate man suffers — for these wrongs inflicted by the 
stronger on the weaker." 

"In what way do you think that they suffer?" 
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enquired Austen ; not without sympathy, for he had his 
own views on this subject. 

" They suffer in two entirely distinct ways," replied 
Mrs. Bradley. " First, the advance of the whole human 
race is retarded, physically, mentally, and morally. For 
if the child bears the image and likeness of the father, 
in body, in mind, and in spirit, in no less degree is it 
the offspring of the mother, in all these its parts and 
passions. 

" And, next, each individual man suffers. For in 
taking to himself a wife, * they two ' may * become one 
fleshy* but — unless the woman be worthily educated — they 
can never become one mind. There is a gulf fixed — the 
gulf of ignorance and incapacity — and this, between hus- 
band and wife, brother and sister, father and daughter ; 
in fine, between men and women in all relations. 

" And, yet further, wherever a woman's influence is 
exerted in the world, instead of the result being infinitely 
good and wise, it is, in part, absolutely evil— the inevitable 
consequence of ignorance and mental feebleness ; witness, 
for instance, the modem forms of Christianity, both 
Catholic and Protestant. 

" Finally, there results an irreparable loss to humanity. 
For a world of highly-developed men, but ill-developed 
women, is only half a world : it lacks that perfect manhood 
which was the dream of the Classical ages, and is the 
dream of all Christian times. 
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*' When women receive that complete mental and 
physical training which is but their just right, then the 
promise of a nobler future race of men will approach its 
fulfilment — but not till then. 

" You look astonished/' continued Mrs, Bradley, 
*^ either at my statements, or that / should have . made 
them. If the former ; you will I think find, on reflection, 
that what I have said is neither untrue nor unjust. If 
the latter; you forget that my husband was both a 
medical man and a man of science, and that he did not 
consider, his wife unworthy of taking a full share in all his 
interests, and in all his Icnowledge — as far as she was 
able." 

Austen replied, "Perhaps my astonishment was a 
little due to both causes. But I knew you to be both 
well-informed and deeply interested in this subject. 
Neither are these views altogether new to me. If indeed 
I am astonished, it is that a woman of your accomplish- 
ments is content to devote her life to this work amongst 
the poor." 

" What work in all the world is nobler than that of 
serving the brethren ? " answered Mrs. Bradley, with 
iBvident enthusiasm. " This was Christ's own work. 
And where is wisdom — wisdom of the most extended kind 
— more needed than in the right performance of such 
work?" 

And, here, the conversation recurred to the immediate 
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business: what was to be done with this poor woman 
in order that she might gain her own living ? After much 
deliberation the problem remained unsolved. Mrs. 
Bradley promised, however, not to let the matter rest till 
a solution was attained. 

Austen, on leaving, reflected much on their recent 
discussion, and said to himself, " I will talk this matter 
over with Marshall, on the first occasion." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Shyre about this time seemed vigorously engaged in 
repudiating its old epithet of sleepy Shyre ; for no sooner 
had the excitement due to the erection of the new build- 
ings and the transformation of the old parish church — all 
suggestive of manifold changes — somewhat subsided, than 
a fresh and still more bestirring interest presented itself : 
the marriage of Agnes Haswell to Ellsley Maynard. 

Up to this time the whole matter had been kept secret 
by the lawyer ; but now, that was no longer possible ; for 
Miss Haswell had returned home, and not alone, but in 
the company of a singularly handsome young man of 
about five-and-twenty. His dark complexion, black 
curling hair, large lustrous jeyes, graceful figure, and easy 
unconstrained manner, all tended to convey the impres- 
sion that he was scarcely an Englishman ; that he must, 
indeed, have some Italian or French blood in him. 
This was not the case ; but he was a north-countryman 
— not a southerner ; and, moreover, he had spent several 
years on the continent, at Rome and in Paris, studying 
art — the profession he had chosen. Also, no doubt, his 
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warm-blooded temperament and artistic tastes strongly 
predisposed him in favour of foreign life. Indeed, he at 
times irritated his friends by speaking of Englishmen as 
insular, prejudiced, and ungenial ; " As though," they 
said, " he himself were not one of our nation.'* 

Many were the remarks that this coming marriage 
called forth. Some said, " You would never take Miss 
Haswell for the same person. That nun's dress, that 
demure down -cast look, those touch-me-not saintly airs, 
all are cast off!" Every one, now, seemed well disposed 
towards her. The fair bride of a rich, handsome young 
man who had travelled in foreign parts, who spoke many 
'languages and painted fine pictures, could not fail to 
receive much worship from the Shyre folk of both sexes 
and of all grades. Possibly, too, there was a slight sense 
of personal satisfaction in observing that this young lady 
had, after all, been constrained to come down from her 
spiritual heights, and to " eat and drink, and be given in 
marriage," like her sister mortals. 

But when the marriage day actually arrived, which 
was in the first week of the re-opening of the church, the 
excitement was intense. The beadle, in his gold-laced 
coat, and carrying his wand, found great difficulty in 
keeping the young ladies of Shyre within bounds. There 
was a crowding, and a squeezing, and a loud whispering 
which sadly scandalised this stately official. "The 
school-children on Sunday are nothing to them ! " he 
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exclaimed. Even the old maids took a lively interest in 
the ceremony. Many a poor old soul — chastened no doubt 
by long years of Christian resignation — ^heaved a sigh to 
think that life had come and gone, and robbed her of so 
enviable a lot. Each thought, in her innermost heart, 
that when young, she was "quite as pretty as Miss 
Haswell;" but unfortunately the men seemed to have 
been of a different opinion. Betty, too, who occupied a 
conspicuous seat in the church — all the seats were now 
open and free — dropped a big tear on her best Sunday 
prayer-book, at the most touching part of the ceremony, 
as she recalled her early fruitless love. But in her there 
was no selfish envying. 

" God bless the young lady," she said to the curate 
when the service was concluded, " she is now safely out 
of the clutches of * Father Ambrose/ for good and all. 
Pretty girls like her, were not made by the good God to 
* eat ashes like bread and mingle their drink with weeping ' 
in a nunnery — like David; or to * go childless* ' all the 
days of their life * — like me!'' 

Maynard finding how sad a trial it would become to 
Mr. Haswell to be entirely deprived of his daughter — the 
only being left to him in life since the death of her mother ; 
and being much fascinated by the beautiful scenery 
around ; and, further, reflecting how near Shyre was to 
that Big City which draws to it all the best enterprise 
and ambition of the nation ; determined to make his home 
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here. He purchased a pretty cottage standing on one of 
the hill-sides, not half a mile out of the town ; and this 
he furnished in a manner which caused no little astonish- 
ment to the sober minds of the Shsnre households, to 
whom the old fashioned provincial customs were as sacred 
as the laws of God. 

" A house with no paper I and no carpets ! who ever 
heard of such a thing ? " exclaimed all the worthy matrons, 
in chorus. And, true enough, so it was ; for the walls 
were all distempered with one uniform hue of quiet colour, 
and the stained and polished floors were merely spread, 
here and there, with an eastern mat or a fur skin. 

By this method Maynard both gratified his artistic 
tastes and carried out his sanitary theories. Of the paper 
he said, " First, wall-papers are usually either vulgar or 
feeble in design; next, they gather dirt and exhale 
poisonous matter; and, lastly, they ruin the paintings 
hung against them." But large woollen carpets nailed to 
the floor were, in his eyes, a still greater abomination. 
** They do but hold the dust and breed disease," he 
argued. "The maid's broom merely sets all the dirt 
flying, to fill the air of the chamber ; this presently settles 
itself down on everything, spoiling the furniture and works 
of art." " Let there be but," he added, " the simple Persian 
mat, which delights the eye with the choice blending of 
its eastern dyes, or a fine skin of some Indian wild beast 
— leopard or tiger ; and let these be spread out, sparingly. 
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where needed. They can be shaken by the hand of a 
child, and then brought in again, causing little labour. 
Further, let every detail of furniture be pleasing in form 
and suited to its especial purpose — ^neither vulgar nor 
needlessly costly, as is the English custom." 

On the return of Mr. and Mrs. Maynard from their 
short honeymoon, Austen, like their other friends, made 
his call. He found Agnes sitting in her morning room, 
simply dressed in a long robe which he thought bore 
evident witness of her husband's refined and artistic taste. 
It was woven of some soft woollen material of name 
unknown to the curate. Its colour was, to him, equally 
perplexing ; a pale puce he called it. Its shape it took 
from being girt about her fair form by a simple girdle, 
whence it fell to the feet in easy folds, such as an artist 
loves to gaze upon. Laces, ribbons, and trimmings it 
had absolutely none ; but about the neck, and wrists, and 
girdle, there was worked a quaint pattern in fine silks, 
such as he had seen Miss Haswell forming, many a time, 
when engaged in embroidering church vestments for 
Endean. Austen, at this sight, recalled " Sartor Resar- 
tus," and read in the new symbolism a changed inner 
mind. " This is plainly worked for her husband's delight ; 
that was for the^«^*s," he inwardly reflected. " Which 
is the truer religious service for a young maiden ? ** he 
further asked himself. And he unhesitatingly answered, 
" This one, now — not that of the by-gone mistaken times." 
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Lastly, her short golden curls were bound with a narrow 
fillet of purple velvet, fastened by an*antique brooch — this 
was her only piece of jewellery. 

She received Austen very graciously, but a little 
languidly he thought. He enquired after her husband. 
She answered, again a little languidly he thought, " He 
is quite well, but I do not see much of him ; he is always 
reading or painting, in his studio." 

The curate expressed his admiration of the unusual 
taste shown in the arrangements of her home ; he did not 
venture to allude to her own dress, although sorely 
tempted so to do. 

She replied, still more languidly he thought, "You 
like it ? my husband will be pleased. / think it is rather 
odd. But he is very good to me, so I try to like what he 
likes ; but I cannot read his books, or talk about his 
pictures." 

Then she added, hastily and a little nervously, " I will 
tell him you are here. He will leave his studies to see 
yoUf I am sure." 

These remarks a little puzzled Austen ; but he had 
not much time to reflect on them, for the young wife 
immediately returned, leaning lovingly on her husband's 
arm ; and the curate thought how handsome they both 
looked. Their faces, figures, or dress — he knew not 
whether one or all — made him think of the old classical 
dreams of the gods who visited this earth. 
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Ma3mard and Austen warmly greeted each other. In 
their recent slight intimacy before the marriage, they had 
discovered that they had much taste and feeling in 
common. They had read the same books, and seen the 
same pictures at the Louvre and elsewhere ; and, 
further, they had the same literary and artistic friends 
in London. 

" Come into my studio," said Masmard, after a few 
words of mutual kind enquiry. " I am making a sketch 
about which I am anxious to consult you. Agnes my 
dear," he added, " Mr. Austen will stop to lunch ; will 
you see to it ? When it is ready let us know, and we will 
join you." And, here, the two friends adjourned to the 
studio. 

" I am planning a large work as an altar-piece for 
your church which is now so effectively restored," began 
Maynard. " I intend it as a thank-offering for our happy 
marriage. And I purpose in it to carry out a possibly 
somewhat new idea. You are aware that the subject 
chosen for such pictures is, almost universally, either some 
incident connected with the Passion — Christ, bearing his 
cross, on the cross, taken down from the cross; or some 
mystery of the Faith — ^the miraculous birth, the resurrec- 
tion, the ascension, the descent of the Spirit ; or — if the 
religion be the Catholic — the madonna and child, the 
assumption of the virgin, or even the Three Persons of the 
Trinity in glory. Now I propose to make my subject 
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the human life of the great teacher ; representing Christ 
as the Elder Brother instructing his brethren in the 
Father's will. 

" Here is the rough sketch,'* said the artist, unfolding 
at the same time a roll of coarse cartridge paper, and 
displaying it to Austen. " Christ is of course the central 
figure ; he is teaching in the courts of the temple : cool 
shadows here, but the blazing sunlight on the hills beyond. 
There, on the right, is the Magdalen — or a Magdalen — 
drinking into her soul the divine words of him who spake, 
as never man spake before, of the Heavenly Father's love. 
There, is a young child drawn to his very feet, and playing 
innocently with the hem of his garment. An old man on 
the edge of the grave, and a young man in the fair 
promise of youth — ^John if you will — are on the left. In 
the background you see a priest and a Pharisee muttering 
to each other their bigoted contempt of the carpenter's 
son, and a wealthy Sadducee hunying on with a box of 
jewels in his hand, the fruits of his money-making 
schemes. What think you of it ? " 

" The idea greatly pleases me," said Austen. " This 
is that phase of the Gospel which Christ himself always 
kept in the fore-front — his message of truth and love to 
the children of men ; but which the churches would seepi 
sadly to lose sight of in the heat of their theological 
controversies. This is what I yearn to bring home to the 
hearts of our people. 
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" What does your wife think of it ?" eagerly enquired 
the curate. 

" I have not shown it to her," replied her husband. 
" She is a good girl, a devoted wife, but I fear she lacks 
keen sympathy with art and literature, such at least as / 
value. And since she has given up the Ritualistic 
teaching — ^for which I am devoutly thankful — religious 
subjects seem quite distasteful to her ; she never alludes to 
them. But I have no doubt that this antipathy will soon 
pass off; it is but the natural reaction of a too sensitive 
and not widely instructed mind." 

" You must submit your sketch to Mrs. Bradley," here 
spontaneously suggested Austen. " She will take the 
warmest interest in it. Her mind is ripe for all deep 
enjoyment of an intellectual and artistic kind." 

" I have heard much of her. You must introduce 
her to us. She will be a delightful companion in this 
intellectual solitude," somewhat sadly replied Maynard. 

And now Agnes sent to call them in to lunch. It was 
a pleasant meal. Austen was innocently amused to, see 
these two young lovers evincing such tender warmth of 
feeling and anxious thought, moment by moment, towards 
each other. And yet, somehow, there came across his 
mind — right in the midst of all this—a strange fancy that 
all seemed just a little forced and unnatural, like the acts 
of those who made an effort to assure and r^-assure 
themselves of their mutual perfect love. 
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In the evening, when alone, all the detail of this visit 
kept coming before the curate's mind with an almost 
supernatural vividness. And in and out between these so 
recent memories there oddly started up passages from 
Mrs. Bradley's late argument on the education of women ; 
but of all she then said, by far, the most often, this : 
'' They two may become ' one flesh ' — but never one 
mind. " 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The parish church of Shyre, as now restored, knew 
not its former self. The heavy galleries, cumbrous 
pews, gaunt pulpit, whitewashed beams — all were gone. 
The vast area presented but a double line of massive 
columns, supporting arches which sprang lightly upwards 
to reach a roof now seen to be of the finest oak. All 
opened into a chancel not unworthy of the nave. Its east 
wall was pierced by a noble window filled with richly 
stained glass — the gleanings of old work, in the best form 
of this art, long hidden from view. Low simple benches 
occupied the nave ; roomy choir-stalls lined the chancel 
walls, and behind these stalls was placed a small choir- 
organ. Lastly, a broad platform with its simple hand- 
rail served as a pulpit. Such, in its main features, was 
the church, when the alterations were completed. 

But if thg solid fabric was thus changed, not less 
striking was the change in the manner of conducting 
the worship within its walls. There was a hearty service. 
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led by a . surpliced choir, but sustained by the entire 
congregation. For many weeks before the re-ppening 
of the church, Austen, Mrs. Bradley, and the new 
schoolmaster, a thoroughly competent man, had been 
energetically developing their plans, which were, in the' 
main, these: That the service should be bright and 
musical, but the music not overdone. Nothing elaborate, 
nothing beyond the compass of the congregation, nothing 
that should justly offend even the dissenter, was to be 
permitted. These conditions imperatively excluded an- 
thems, inflected responses, and all part-singing. That 
the whole should be sung in unison was a law never for 
one instant to be violated. Further, it was decided that 
the chants and hymn-tunes must be simple and not too 
often changed, so that all might get to know them 
thoroughly; and to attain this most important result, 
the congregation were instructed to regard it as their 
unquestioned duty to take their full share in the choir- 
practices. This they were the more readily induced to 
do, as the full rehearsal was held on the Sunday nights 
after evening service, first at the Town Hall, afterwards 
at the church. 

The conceited young organist could not be induced to 
fall in with these arrangements. This was anticipated, 
and indeed anxiously desired, for Mrs. Bradley at once 
volunteered to play the organ; and a more thoroughly 
efficient organist could not possibly have been obtained. 
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She possessed that rarest of virtues in an organist, a keen 
perception that it was her duty merely to sustain, and 
not to drown the choir. 

And where was the rector in all this ? He was calmly, 
but not ungraciously, looking on. If he did not himself 
guide the plough, he had at least the wisdom not to 
hold back the hands of those who were trying to do it 
for him. 

When difficulties presented themselves, as of course 
they often did, then Dr. Ansell smiled and said, " I told 
you so ! " and inwardly thanked God that the responsi- 
bility was none of his. But when the workers steadily 
pursued their course unheedingly, then he looked anxious, 
and gave them solemn words of warning ; or relieved his 
feelings by muttering audibly, " Rash ! very rash indeed ! " 
Then, when the point was fairly carried, he would say to 
Austen in undisguised astonishment, " These Shy re folk 
are strangely changed. There must be bribery at the 
bottom of all this ! " 

" Who do you think bribes whom ? " asked Austen, 
not concealing his amusement at this odd fancy. " I the 
churchwardens ? The churchwardens the vestry ? The 
vestry the town ? " 

" Well, you and Mrs. Bradley have bewitched the lot 
of them, I verily beUeve," replied the rector. 

" How?" enquired the curate. But his rector made 
no answer. 
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That there were difficulties to contend with, there 
was, plainly, no disputing. Of these, the free church was 
not the least formidable. But the former pew-holders soon 
discovered that if they came to the service in good time 
they could always get such seats as they desired, and this 
without the old payments. Then the offertory, which 
was now established, was opposed by some. Yet from 
the liberal alms which were collected, it was evident that 
if the tongue condemned the practice, the money given, 
and that apart from all constraint, belied the tongue most 
absolutely. As to the disputes about the surpliced choir 
and the music, they were chiefly carried on amongst the 
sour old maids. The younger people of both sexes, 
seeing this, at once determined to give the choral service 
their best support. And since in all towns the young 
vastly outnumber the aged, and the married the single, 
a " vote of confidence " was carried by an " overwhelm- 
ing majority ; " as was plainly shown by the full 
congregations and the hearty singing at each service. 

One day, in conversation with Austen, Marshall stated 
that he had never known the town of Shyre to be so free 
from sickness as at this present time. And in answer to 
the curate's enquiry as to the probable cause, the doctor 
made this astounding reply : ** I believe it to be due to 
your revival of parish work — the church services very 
especially." 

" How so?" said Austen, in astonishment. 
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The doctor at once began to set forth his view in his 
accustomed professional strain : '' You are aware that the 
body is dependent on the mind quite as much as the mind 
on the body. Sickness is mainly due to the following 
causes : wrong food, either in quantity or quality ; un- 
healthy conditions of life, such as bad air^ bad habits^ too 
much or too little work ; and, lastly, but mainly, a languid 
and fretful mind. In provincial towns this last is an 
ever-prevailing epidemic. The people have little to occupy 
their thoughts, and hence become ennuied, through 
eternally thinking about themselves, and feeling their 
own mental pulse. 

*' The main reason why London and Manchester and 
Birmingham and other large towns, are so healthy, 
in spite of their smoky atmosphere and the sedentary lives 
of their people, is I believe because the minds of men are 
there so actively occupied. Now your parochial works 
have stirred up the sluggish life of Shyre. The town's 
folk are busied in running to and fro to see and hear some 
new thing. They come to church and bellow like bulls of 
Bashan — a capital thing for the lungs. And when you 
preach, instead of lulling them to sleep you wake them 
up, till I catch sober members of the congregation in the 
act of kicking each other's shins and nudging each other's 
elbows, from the irresistible desire of giving some vent to 
their pent-up feelings. Then, when they get out of 
church, they, fight all your battle over again one with the 
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other, like worthy Britons as they are. And all this does 
them * a power of good,' as the old women say." 

Here Austen burst into loud laughter at the doctor's 
graphic description, and his quaint application of it. 

" Laugh away," saici Marshall ; " a laugh like that 
makes a man invulnerable to all the ills of life, both 
mental and bodily, for at least a week to come." 

" Well, doctor," said Austen, " your prescriptions are 
at least not unpleasant ones — singing, laughter, sight- 
seeing, and lively conversation." 

** If people but took them more, and more often," 
replied Marshall, " there would be little sale for my pills 
and draughts, I can assure you. 

" Again, in the theory that I have been stating," re- 
commenced the doctor, '* I further find an explanation for 
much of the chronic ailments so common to women. 
Their minds are not actively employed, they lack strong 
interest in life, they have but feeble ' inducements for 
action ; and, as a natural, and indeed inevitable result of 
all this, their whole system, mental and bodily, is 
depressed, and robust health becomes impossible." 

Here was Marshall himself introducing the subject 
which Austen had been waiting to discuss with him. The 
curate at once followed up these last remarks by saying, 
** Then you think that the present position of women is 
unsatisfactory ? " 

" Deeply unsatisfactory," energetically responded the 
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doctor. " I regard the man in, as yet, a very imperfect 
state of development ; but the case of the woman is a far 
more pitiable one. She is artificially reared — or rather 
she is not reared at all. The Englishman denounces the 
Chinaman as a barbarian, because he cramps the woman's 
feet in iron shoes which check their natural growth ; the 
while he himself is guilty in a far higher degree, for it is 
not the woman's feet, but her mind — ^her soul — ^which he 
incases in an iron bondage. The evil is just so far greater, 
as the mind is more precious than the foot. If to any, it 
is to the Pharisaical Englishman of to-day, that Christ 
now says those words, * Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye.' " 

" But surely," argued the curate, " as the woman is 
by her organization incapable of the physical exertions of 
the man, so is she, from the same cause, mentally his 
inferior ? " 

" This is the common reply," said the doctor, " but 
it is beside the question. My statement does not concern 
itself with any speculation as to the equality of the 
sexes; it deals merely with this indisputable fact, that 
woman, as woman, is not educated up to her own present 
level of natural capacity. But to this I will now further 
add a well-established physiological truth, namely this, 
that in each sex the organic powers of the brain are both 
hereditary, and capable of further development ; whence 
it follows that woman's mind might have attained, and 
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may yet attain, a far higher moral and intellectual status; 
and this without loss — rather with undoubted gain— to 
the distinctively feminine attributes. 

" And yet further, had woman, under these more 
favourable conditions, attained to the measure of 
man's present mental stature, man would still have 
been found in advance of her ; for he would have been 
* enriched by her,' both organically — in the breeding; 
and socially— in the higher intercourse thus made possible 
for him. 

" But man is justly punished," he added, after a 
pause. " He must now console himself with woman in 
all her weakness, as best he may ; he might have gloried 
in 'her in all her strength. She is but his moon ; she 
might have been his sun." 

" What would he then have been?" asked Austen, 
thinking that, in this simile, the doctor had fairly outrun 
himself. 

" Her Universe/'' he promptly replied ; ^' still infinitely 
the greater." 

" Oh ! the conceit of these men ! " suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Marshall, who was sitting in the adjoining room — 
safely out of hearing, as both believed. 

" My dear, here is a note for you," she quietly added, 
coming forward to hand it to him. 

" A premature birth ; " announced the doctor, throw- 
ing down the hastily read letter. 

M 
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" A fnan-child, I trust for humanity's sake ?" said the 
lady, with a most mischievous smile, 

" It does not state," unimpassionedly answered the 
doctor. 

" Then it's a girl — plainly not worth the mentioning, 
so let us change the subject," replied his wife, in a 
tone intended to convey bitter sarcasm ; but the look was 
too amiable and gracious for the tone to deceive as to 
the true mind of the speaker. 

Marshall and Austen now shortly left the house ; the 
former to attend the case to which he had been 
summoned ; the latter to look after a young men's club 
which he had lately started, at the suggestion of Haswell, 
as a nucleus for the future larger undertaking. As they 
went up the High Street, all who met them gave them 
spme sort of pleasant greeting — ^the nod, the bow, the 
courtesy, the hearty " good evening ;" for the doctor and 
the curate were well known to everyone in Shyre, and 
understood to be staunch friends, and they were much 
respected by all classes. 

Austen found the young men innocently enjoying 
their evening. Some were playing at a bagatelle table ; 
this they hoped soon to supplement with one for billiards — 
a far more scientific game. Others were smoking, and 
drinking their glass of beer or cup of coffee. The boys 
were playing at draughts and dominoes, the young men 
at chess, or they were reading books and papers. All 
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seemed happy, and they welcomed Austen as the author 
of these harmless pleasures ; indeed, they were m(5re 
than harmless — civilizing and cheering, and consequently, 
as the doctor affirmed, health-giving. 

Cards even were not prohibited ; but all playing for 
money was placed under the ban of a heavy fine. A 
squire's wife, having heard of this " unprecedented licence 
for working men!'' as she called it, remonstrated with 
Austen, on their first meeting, saying, " I am informed 
that you have introduced cards into your poor-man's 
institute ; it is very sad and sinful — it is sure to lead to 
gambling." 

" I am not of your opinion," firmly replied the curate. 
" But, by the way, I am told that your husband is a great 
whist-player, and that he plays for high stakes, too." 

" True," answered the lady ; " but my husband is a 
rich man, and a gentleman; he can afford it in his station 
— he is privileged'' 

" Privileged to gamble ? " sternly enquired the curate. 
" Has he purchased this * privilege ' with his wealth, as 
an 'Indulgence' from the Pope ? " 

Now this good lady had a wholesome horror of Popery. 
She, therefore, went straight home, foaming with indigna- 
tion, and told her husband all. " That curate has insulted 
me I" she exclaimed. 

" My dear," replied her husband, " you are a goose. 
In future mind your own business, and keep clear of the 
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curate; he is more than a match for such as you* 
But he is not at all a bad sort of fellow, none the less 
for that." 

" And this is all the thanks I get for defending my 
husband from these scurrilous charges," passionately 
bewailed the lady ; at the same time dropping hysterical 
tears on to her perfumed handkerchief. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

When Austen next spent the evening with Haswell, 
they indulged in a little pardonable mutual congratulation 
over the successful results of the church restoration, and 
the changed manner of conducting the services. Each 
agreed that the little world of Shyre was by no means so 
spiritually dead, as under the former mismanagement, or 
rather no management, it had appeared to be, and that 
the attempt to break through class prejudices, and to get 
men to recognise their common brotherhood, was not such 
a quixotic enterprise after all. 

" True," remarked Haswell, " there are plenty of 
repellent forces between man and man : poverty and 
wealth ; class interests, as, for instance, those between 
employer and employed, whether in the shop or in the 
field matters not ; political differences, ranging from the 
Divine Right of kings to Communism ; religious contro- 
versies, with Popery at the one end and Positivism at the 
other; and those thousand-and-one personal idiosyncrasies. 
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which cause the two men most nearly alike to differ 
as widely as the poles. But there is one force left 
which more than counterbalances all the others put 
together." 

" And what is that one force ? " enquired the curate. 

" The force of a common human nature," replied the 
lawyer. " See how vigorously it works in the world from 
time to time, breaking through all barriers. The gospel 
of Jesus, and the acts of his apostles form a bright 
chapter in this history. Humanity vanquishing priest- 
hoods and castes, the doctrine of * one God and Father 
of all,' that was the first and most active form of 
Christianity. Witness, again, this same irresistible 
force in the church reformations, in the struggles for 
Italian and German nationality, and in the labours to 
establish an organised French republic. Here, too, in 
our own England, the same movement is going on, 
although in a more individual form. Liberal philoso- 
phers, wealthy philanthropists, and even professed 
theologians, are all ruled by the constraining influence of 
this common humanity. 

" And, to bring our thoughts back to our own little 
town of Shyre, it is to this same force that what has 
been here accomplished is due ; and any further success 
must still be looked for from this source. 

" The secret of the many failures in parochial work 
has always appeared to me this : the parson depends far 
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too much on his machinery as machinery, and on himself 
as its sole agent. He thus shuts off the very source of all 
movement as effectually as the engine-driver who shuts 
off his steam. Having, by this means, brought things to 
a dead lock, the worthy, but most foolish man, mocks 
God by a vain repetition of forms of prayer entreating for 
help — a pitiable spectacle to angels and to men. 

" The great merit of a liberal system of parish 
work is that the points of application are so almost innu- 
merable, and the sources of lay help are so absolutely 
inexhaustible. 

" To illustrate my argument, once more, from our own 

parish. You " 

*' No ; we, if you please," here interposed Austen. 
" Well we, throw the work open, on its different sides. 
What immediately results ? Active and most varied lay 
help flows in from the most unexpected quarters. Each 
one hastens to bring his or her special gift. Mrs. Bradley 
gives her noble mission spirit, accompanied by that 
highest wisdom — the knowing how really to benefit, and 
not to pauperise the poor ; and now she supplements this 
with her admirable musical attainments. Betty gives her 
warm heart and wide human sympathy, in all its exquisite 
simplicity. Logan gives blessings for curses, in spite of 
himself, like Balaam of old. Maynard offers the ripest 
fruits of his art. Marshall yields inestimable service 
through his scientific knowledge and philosophical re- 
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search. Boys sing for us in our choir ; and young men 
and young women volunteer to teach in our Sunday 
schools. All Shyre hastens to show sympathy, and is not 
backward with the needful money-help." 

" And you-; — " commenced the curate. 

" * You/ was wisely prohibited, but now," replied 
the lawyer. 

" True," responded Austen ; " but one question I 
must be permitted to ask : How did you work your latest 
miracle ? The restoration of the church must have cost 
that six hundred pounds at least twice over. Have you 
learnt the secret of the widow's cruse of oil and barrel of 
meal which * wasted not ? ' " 

" / have," replied the lawyer, " as the result shows — 
assuming your estimate of the expense to be correct." 

Austen, seeing that by HasweU's mode of reply he 
did not court further enquiry, at once proceeded to 
another subject : " Did you observe that, in your 
enumeration of the varied interests called forth by our 
work, the educated and wealthy classes, whether squires 
or men of business, seemed to come least to the front ? 
Their support appears to me too much limited to money- 
help, and the giving of their * distinguished countenance * 
to our proceedings by a mere decent attendance at public 
worship. They are the last to seem to make their mark. 
And yet we well know that the moral and social influences 
are always from above downwards. The court set^ the 
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fashions to the gentry, the gentry to the rich tradesmen, 
and these, again, to the small shopkeepers; there then 
comes a *gulf fixed,' and we reach the lower classes." 

" There is much truth in what you say," responded 
the lawyer. " I have always been of opinion that it is 
not the poor who are so difficult to reach, but the rich. 
It is the trying vocation of the spiritual teacher to take 
as his text for this class, the words, * Thou sayest, I am 
rich and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked. Anoint thine eyes with 
eye-salve, that thou mayest see.' " 

"But how shall he apply his text?" enquired the 
curate. " Denunciations of riches and pride and vanity 
and self-indulgence are common enough in the pulpit. 
Exhortations from the * sermon on the mount ' are also 
not infrequent." 

" If this were all that was needed," replied Haswell, 
" the labour would not be so difficult — ^would not be so 
much in vain. I am by no means prepared to answer 
your question in full, but I will give you what little 
thought I have upon it. 

" And first and foremost, the preacher of righteous- 
ness must himself be righteous. He must show by his 
own daily life and example that he himself has found the 
* more excellent way.' He is not called to a * voluntary 
poverty' — ^to turn monk and ascetic; but he is called 
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to a * temperance in all things/ There is far too much 
aping of the fine gentleman in our parsons and parsons' 
wives and families, to make the condemnation of the sins 
of the wealthy, fi-om the pulpit, productive of results. 
The hearer, in his heart, instinctively replies, * Physican 
heal thyself.' In fact all such pulpit utterances are set 
down as mere conventional shibboleths, which no sane 
man is called upon, for one moment, to believe and 
practise." 

" I fear this is indeed too much so ! " sadly replied 
the curate. 

" Again," continued the lawyer, " the educated must 

be instructed by the educated. The sort of talk which is 

but too common in our pulpits is regarded with contempt, 

and justly so, by the man who holds a position in the 

world, as a scholar, as a statesman, as one who moves in 

good society. Such a man lays down the last standard 

* 
work in literature and goes to church — if, indeed, he does 

go to church at all — to yawn under the infliction of a 

sermon, insipid, fanatical, sensational, inane, as the case 

may be. This mischief works in a circle; the feeble 

teacher gets a feeble audience, and the feeble audience 

fosters the feebleness of the teacher ; he adapts himself 

to his hearers, and two-thirds of his hearers are women, 

not too wise." 

*' I think I am alive to this almost universal defect in 

sermons," replied Austen; "and I have striven to avoid 
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it in my own addresses, both by keeping myself well 
acquainted with the best literature of the day, and also, 
by allowing myself far more licence in the choice of my 
subject and in the manner of dealing with it than is 
customary in the pulpit." 

" I beUeve you have done wisely," said the lawyer. 
" An active rivalry with the clergy is rapidly springing up 
in the person of the lay-preacher of the daily press. 
For instance, an admirable course of sermons is delivered 
throughout the year from that lively little lay-pulpit the 
* Echo ; ' and this to an audience far larger than any ever 
addressed by the Dean of Westminster himself. No 
cathedral would hold one fiftieth part of those who 
eagerly listen to and devour the attractive sermonettes of 
that little swift-winged Mercury. This fact alone is 
sufficient to show that the public are by no means 
indifferent to religious teaching, if it be but of a healthy 
and practical kind. The contrary statement, so often 
made by the clergy, is a libel on the English character. 
If the professional preacher is unheeded, the fault lies 
entirely at his own door. 

" Indeed, the pulpit preacher has an undoubted advan- 
tage over the mere penman — the opportunity of effective 
oratory; but of this he rarely avails himself. For the 
most part he merely reads his sermon, and, moreover, 
reads it badly. Were he to get up and deliver a well- 
prepared address viva voce, boldly> like a man, speaking all 
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out fresh from his heart, and as though he really meant 
what he said, he would not want for intelligent hearers. 
You have done well to adopt this practice ; and you have 
plainly met with your just reward — men come to hear 
you." 

Austen here changed the subject of conversation by 
referring to his late visit to the Maynards. " They have 
the pleasantest little home; and the novelty of its 
arrangements delights me," he said. 

* • I am glad it meets with your approval," replied the 
lawyer. " To me all appears a little outlandish." 

" Out of the English-land ways, most undoubtedly," 
said the curate. " But in these days when we are be- 
coming so cosmopolitan in literature, in music, and even 
in our wines and dishes, I do not see that we are less than 
consistent in going to Persia for our carpets, and to Japan 
and China, and to our own old England, in the days of 
Queen Anne and the Georges, for furniture and costume. 
Certainly, the accustomed household appliances and ladies' 
dresses must appear little short of abomination in the 
eyes of the true artist." 

" But what was your impression of Maynard and my 
daughter, in their married life ? " enquired Haswell. 

" Maynard appears to me a man of very unusual gifts," 
began Austen, with evident enthusiasm. " He is not the 
mere artist, in the vulgar sense of that word; he has 
broad sympathies, and extensive literary knowledge, 
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combined with a strong individuality. Had his art- 
development been limited to our insular influences, he 
would almost inevitably have proved himself an extrava- 
gant partizan of that active little clique which has 
startled the world by its daring Pre-Raphaelite revival. 
He has been saved from this terrible misfortune — ^for I 
should have regarded it as nothing less — by breathing the 
larger and more healthy atmosphere of the foreign 
schools of art. On the other hand, the English revival 
of art-earnestness, combined with his own strong idio- 
syncrasies, has saved him from the commonplace conven- 
tionalism, feeble sentiment, and artistic fleshly lusts — if 
I may be permitted the expression — too prevalent in the 
modern French and Italian schools. The weak pietism 
of German pseudo-mediaeval art could have no influence 
on a man of his mental vigour." 

" This may be all very true ; I have little knowledge 
of art-controversies. But what did you think of my 
daughter, in her married life, if I am not asking an 
indelicate question ? " again enquired Haswell. 

" Your daughter," proceeded Austen, ** looked a 
perfect picture of the lovely maiden ; a fitting wife for so 
noble and handsome a man." 

" You fail to catch the purport of my enquiry," here 
recommenced Haswell. " I should have preferred to 
have gained your unbiassed impression, without betraying 
the current of my own thoughts; but as this seems 
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unattainable, I have no alternative but to state my own 
convictions, and then await your reply. 

" The attachment between Maynard and my daughter 
would seem to me due, in its primary cause, to the 
mutual admiration of that which is plainly visible at the 
first glance — ^the * outward man,* and the more outward 
aspects of the mind of each : a * fair show in the flesh. ' 
They are both created, male and female, in the fairest 
likeness of the children of men; they both possess 
exquisite refinement ; and no doubt they both experience 
the full fervour of youthful love. But beyond these 
boundaries I fear their sympathies do not travel far. As 
you have truly stated, Maynard is a man of unusual 
intellectual vigour and extensive information. Agnes, on 
the other hand, is^ possessed of no such gifts ; she is 
rather below than above the average of women, in mental 
attainments. Now that it is too late, I perceive that I 
myself am much to blame here. The desire not to be 
bereaved of all, after her mother's death, caused me to 
have my daughter educated at home ; and Shyre offers 
small opportunities for imparting sound education to 
girls. And yet, had I indeed sent Agnes to a boarding- 
school, it does not follow that things would have turned 
out much better; for such schools rarely offer a good 
moral and intellectual training. But, putting this ques- 
tion on one side, . there fell to my daughter's lot a still 
sadder misfortune. Her life was rendered-rby my selfish 
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act — ^very lonely; and she sought excitement in High 
Church Ritualism, which I was not firm enough to 
check. This system has, I fear, permanently weakened 
a naturally not too strong character; and the sudden 
collapse of her morbid fancies has seemingly left her 
mind stranded. 

" What do I fear? rather, what do I already witness ? 
A daily growing consciousness of a dissimilarity of tastes 
and feelings, in the highly sensitive minds of Ellsley and 
Agnes. A * hoping against hope,' to find, each iii the 
other, that which the other has not to give. 

" Maynard says, in all the tenderness of passionate 
love, without a thought of reproach, * Agnes does not 
care for my literary and artistic pursuits.* But a look of 
sadness and depression, of which he is probably himself 
unaware, betrays a lurking feeling of distress, when he 
utters these words. 

" Agnes says, * I am so much alone ! Ellsley is so 
good, but of course he must attend to his studies; he 
cannot be always with his poor little wife. I want 
something to play with— a pet dog, some sweet-singing 
birds, anything I ' 

" Poor simple things, they little know how they are 
laying bare their own hearts; for they yet believe 
implicitly in a mutual unfathomable love. Will it always 
be so?" 

Here Mr. Haswell paused, evidently to recover his 
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almost lost self-control. He then recommenced, in very 
calm and measured tones : " I am almost ashamed of 
having disclosed to you these, possibly, unreasonable fears. 
I have a hope that my perceptions are rendered unduly 
keen by an over-anxious fatherly care ; and that love may 
so fully satisfy these two hearts, that they will cease to 
crave for a deeper community of feeling, which is, I fear, 
unattainable. 

" And now to my long-deferred enquiry : How far was 
all this perceived by you, on the occasion of your late 
visit— or was it not perceived at all?" 

Austen, while listening to HaswelPs statement, felt 
that the vague thoughts which had half slumbered in his 
mind ever since that visit, were slowly taking shape and 
life ; and when the lawyer had concluded, all seemed to 
stand out only too clearly and distinctly. What then 
could he now say to comfort Agnes*s father ? He thought 
a minute and then replied, " My dear sir, the mysteries 
of love are far too subtle for an inexperienced bachelor 
like me to attempt to fathom them. But I would entreat 
you to put aside these dangerous fears. All may be 
always well with these two young loving hearts." 

" God grant it way," earnestly and devoutly ejaculated 
the lawyer. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The summer season was fast drawing to a close, 
and with its close Austen's labours, as Curate of Shyre, 
were beginning to yield their first fruits. The diverse 
works of parish reform were now well ahead, although 
there was much still to be done. The church services 
were in full swing; their hearty congregational charac- 
ter seemed to call forth universal interest ; indeed the 
Shyre folk began to say to one another, that Sunday, 
from being the dullest day of the week, had become 
the brightest and most cheerful. The New Schools and 
Lecture Hall were to be opened shortly; and Logan's 
" Poor-man's Palace," as the people called it, was to be 
ready for occupation at Christmas. 

The only further change which calls for notice, was 
the introduction of a new hymn book, specially compiled 
for the use of the church. This was found indispensable. 
The number of hymns was limited to one hundred ; all 
strong dogmatic teaching, whether Roman or ultra- 

N 
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protestant ; all morbid moral sentiment, whether ascetical 
or emotional, was most rigidly excluded. The book was 
printed in bold and clear characters, and every hymn had 
its tune inserted at the head. This hymn book was thus 
unique in the following most important points — purity of 
teaching, simplicity of selection, readableness of type, 
musical notation, and cheapness. 

One cool summer evening Austen and Marshall sat in 
the doctor's cheerful arbour at the end of his garden, 
engaged in lively conversation, aided by the accustomed 
pipe and a bottle of Rhine wine. This arbour and the 
pretty garden, of which it formed a part, were the doctor's* 
hobby. In the garden all grew free and unrestrained ; 
but, to form the arbour, trees of stubborn growth had 
been skilfully coaxed to blend their branches with 
delicate young creepers and flowering plants, so as to 
construct a roof and walls of the most varied foliage, 
which gave out a sweet perfume as the sun went down. 
When the sun had fairly set, star after star came peeping 
forth, twinkling modestly through the growing darkness ; 
the rising moon silvered all the gables of the house, 
making even chimney-pots look glorified; and— to 
complete the picture — Mrs. Marshall, the homely house- 
wife, was clearly seen through the glass doors of her 
sitting-room, beaming brightly in a halo of yellow gas- 
light, engaged — as good matrons should be — in darning 
her husband's grey worsted stockings. 
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Austen, sitting in this fair arbour with Marshall 
opposite, and sipping his cool wine, said, with an 
unrestrained smile — for his friend could not see him — 
" Well doctor, I hope that, by this time, otir lively parish 
work and hearty services have cured your last patient, and 
rendered even child-birth painless." 

" You are getting on — ^getting on," amiably replied 
the doctor ; *' but I have a few patients left, as yet. As 
to the child-bearings, I do not doubt that science and 
religion may do something, even here. But you must 
not conclude, from my former remarks, that I intended to 
imply that the labours of an active mind merely result in 
an increase of health and happiness ; far from it ; they 
yield still higher fruits by the increase of all knowledge 
— religious, social, and scientific. 

" There is no more distressing reflection to the 
thoughtful mind, than that of the enormous waste of 
mental power which is always going on in the world, and 
the terrible curse which comes of this sin — for sin it is. 
Where one man realises his high calling as a son of God, 
to reason^ reflect^ and actj a hundred drift through life 
purposeless, mindless, useless. Such men are ^ as though 
they were not;' they have Circumstance, not God for 
their father, and the ' creatures of Circumstance ' they 
are. These are. the serfs of society, for, not being 
permeated by the Divine Spirit, they neither live, nor 
move, nor have a being. Such were the pharisees of old. 
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Christ brought to them a religion which demanded reason 
— * search and see ;' which demanded reflection — * leam of 
me ;' which demanded action — * walk in my steps.' 
These men moved not ; they were, as he himself said, 
' both deaf, and blind, and dumb.' Such, too, are those 
who enrol themselves as the bondsmen of church systems, 
of state systems, of social systems— without enquiry, 
without thought, without free-will; and who, alas ! * think 
that they are doing God service ' by this very thing. Of 
such stuff as this were not made the leaders of the world . 
— a Paul in religion, a Cromwell in the state,. an Isaac 
Newton in science. 

" And here let me declare my belief that there are two 
seeming unmixed evils in the world, on the very presence 
of which yet depends its future regeneration — error 
and sin. For if the struggle with physical evil is the 
regeneration of the material world, still more is the 
struggle with intellectual and moral defect the regenera- 
tion of the mind and soul. What says Goethe in Faust? 
' The Lord: Man's activity is all too prone to slumber; he 
soon gets fond of unconditional repose. I am therefore 
glad to give him a companion who stirs, and works, and 
must> as devil, be doing.' 

** If you take exception to my statement, then I reply, 
You are rebelling against the providence of God; for 
thus He has plainly ordered the world." 

'* This is certainly a strange and startling doctrine,'* 
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answered Austen ; *^ yet, on reflection, I can see no 
alternative but to accept it. It is at least both a con- 
soling and stimulating view of life: consoling, for it 
reconciles the existence of evil in the world with the 
belief in a loving Father ; stimulating, for it teaches that 
man's noblest vocation is that of an unwearying conflict 
with error and sin. I further cannot fail to see how much 
there is in the New Testament which would seem to 
substantiate it." 

** And yet," here continued Marshall, " how slow men 
are to receive this doctrine. And now I would make 
another protest — against the illogical method of reading 
into the sacred writings and church formularies beliefs 
which are not theirs. Hence the reckless interpretation 
of ancient prophecy and the mystical expositions of the 
Gospels by the early Fathers ; hence the superstitions of 
the Middle Ages, the false philosophies of the School- 
men, and the later Calvinistic dreams. And now we 
witness the amiable but weak endeavours of the liberal 
thinkers of our day to make Paul, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Church Catechism, all preach one 
universal creedless creed ; these the while having but 
this in common that no such philosophic thought was — 
by the very nature of the times — possible for any one of 
them." 

" There my judgment entirely concurs with yours," 
said Austen. ** But are we then driven, either to accept 
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the old teachings in the letter, or to deprive ourselves of 
the privilege of honest church-membership ? There are 
not wanting those who are now loudly demanding this of 
us ; and that in a tone of self-assumed perfect wisdom 
which is both amazing and amusing. These are our 
latest popes — the self-elected arbitrators of the whole 
spiritual universe." 

" I recognise no such arbitrary conditions," replied 
the doctor. *' On the contrary I would say, let us be true 
to the past and not wilfully distort it, and true also 
to the present, and not treat it as though it were the 
past." 

And here the conversation took a new direction, for 
the doctor asked, " How does our friend Maynard 
progress with his great undertaking, the altar-piece ?" 

Austen replied, " He is working at it with that steady 
devotion peculiar to the true artist, and, as it would 
appear, unequalled in any other vocation of life ; his art 
is plainly an unwearying labour of love with him. All is 
rapidly growing in form and purpose. The colouring is 
powerful, but neither crude nor violent ; the drawing is 
vigorous and original, but not straitened in itself, as 
though unamenable to the laws of beauty; the treatment 
is natural, but nature is seen ennobled by art. There 
is no violent realism, neither is there its opposite, 
feeble idealism. Maynard has not been to Jerusalem to 
study a past of two thousand years ago in the present of 
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to-day; neither has he visited museums of antiquities, 
to reproduce petty details in stone and metals or ancient 
carvings. He has striven to give the spirit and not the 
letter of the subject as recorded in the sacred story. He 
has, further, retained the conventional type^, in the 
features, figures, and costume, which the many genera- 
tions of great artists have consecrated by their master- 
pieces ; just as we elect still to read our bibles in the old 
English dialect which centuries of use-and-wont have 
stamped as the current coin of biblical thought, rejecting 
on the one hand the now unknown tongues of the original 
— Hebrew and Greek ; ahd on the other, a too modem 
English dress. 

** At the same time Maynard has not hesitated to 
exhibit a strong individuality in his method of treating 
the subject, due to the free exercise of a three-fold 
function, namely that of artist, intellectual thinker, and 
moralist. Thus he sets forth his capacity as a lover of 
beauty, a philosopher, and a spiritual seer. Indeed it is 
only by the unfolding of these powers that the draughts- 
man and colourist, however skilled in manipulation, is 
admitted into the guild of those true craftsmen in their 
art, named Masters. 

" This picture thus becomes a sermon on a sacred 
text. And as the mind of the artist nourishes itself on its 
own creation, so the work grows and intensifies. An 
Evangelical would have emasculated his subject ; a High 
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Churchman would have imbued it with mjrsticism; a 
Pre-Raphaelite would have debased it by erode realism. 
Maynard has done none of these things; he has but 
laboured to set forth the Divine Teacher, in the midst of 
his brethren, * doing the will of Him that sent him, and 
finishing His work.'" 

" My dear Austen, you yourself are an artist as it 
would seem," exclaimed Marshall ; ** for you speak with 
the enthusiasm and the deep appreciation of the bom 
artist." 

" So my drawing-master used to say to me when I 
was at school," replied the curate. ** But as king 
Agrippa was * almost ' a Christian, and yet not quite, and 
hence, in fact, no Christian ; thus, too, I suspect that I am 
only 'almost,' and not 'altogether' an artist. Indeed, 
high as I feel that calling to be, I yet believe that I have 
chosen the * still more excellent way.' In any case I 
would not have it other than it is. To work direcUy on 
the human mind through act and speech, seems to me a 
higher vocation than the indirect appeal of the artist 
through the sense of vision ; even when both are labour- 
ing for God and the brethren." 

" How do the Maynards get on together?" here 
enquired Marshall. *' I should think that the husband 
finds but little sympathy in his fair wife. I like a woman 
with some thought and purpose in her speech, and one 
who can laugh a hearty laugh." 
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" Yes doctor," said Austen smiling, "you like a 
woman not above mending stockings, and not below 
the capacity of uttering words of wisdom, when occasion 
offers. The one such in all the world for you, I think we 
now behold out there, resplendent in her well-lighted 
room, as though seen in some magic mirror." 

" You speak truly," heartily replied the doctor. 
" That skilled house-wife would seem the last of a noble 
race of such, now well-nigh extinct. She never speaks a 
foolish word, but often a most wise one. Yet, I spoke as 
wise a word myself once, when to the parson's question, 
* Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife ? ' I 
said * I will ' — ^and that is now thirty years ago ! 

" But you have not answered my enquiry. Are these 
two happy ? " 

" If the possession of a fair face and form, in the 
wife — and indeed in the husband too — can make man and 
woman happy, then these two should be the happiest of 
mortals," answered Austen. 

" But it cannot," replied the doctor. " It is a source 
of joy either too ethereal, or too animal, to satisfy the 
cravings of any but legendary spirits, or brute beasts. 
The happiness of mortal man depends far more on the 
union of heart with heart, and mind with mind. 

" But the night air is getting chilly ; let us go in and 
join our lady of the magic mirror." 

" And taste the pleasure which is, as you say, the 
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highest for mortals—' the union of heart with heart and 
mind with mind/" added the curate, in a half bantering, 
half tender tone. 

" Mine, sir, not yours," laughingly suggested the 
doctor. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Maynard and his wife were sitting over their breakfast. 
To an observer it would have appeared to be a somewhat 
piggish mealy for there were no sounds but of feeding — 
the sipping of tea, the gentle tapping of the fragile egg- 
shell, the crunching of toast. And these sounds were further 
varied, from time to time, by the stirring of tea-spoons 
and the tinkling of glass and crockery, as the butter- 
dish, milk-jug, and cup and saucer were called into use. 
The meal ended, Agnes seated herself on one side of the 
fire — it was getting cold and winterly — ^warming her little 
feet on the fender, and gazing, the while, absently through 
the window, at the autumn leaves, as they fell in broken 
showers on the green turf, stripped from their boughs by 
gusts of the wintry wind. Maynard sat on the other side 
of the fire, restlessly folding and re-folding The Times, 
which, in the pervading stillness, made a sharp crackling 
sound as of sheet tin, rather than of fragile paper. 

Surely these two have quarrelled ? would have been 
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the natural reflection of a looker-on. But it was not 
so — there was no quarrel. 

Maynard now turned to Agnes and said, kindly and 
gently, " My dear, you seem dull ; cannot you find for 
yourself some object of agreeable diversion ?" 

" What object, EUsley ?" languidly, but not unamiably 
replied his wife. " The weather is getting too cold to 
work in the garden ; and it is now the wrong time of year 
for that. In the spring one may sow seeds and plant 
bulbs ; in the summer one may train creepers and pluck 
flowers for bouquets ; now, there is but left the cheerless 
occupation of gathering together the withered leaves, or 
pulling up by the roots some stubborn weed which has 
resisted the approaching winter." 

" But there are your singing birds," suggested 
Maynard. 

" Birds do not sing at this season," replied his wife. 
" It is too chill ; they but twitter and croak." 

" Then there is your Scotch terrier," again suggested 
the husband. 

" The dog is sulking under the table," replied Agnes. 
" She wants so much coaxing and petting to make her 
companionable that she rather wearies me than diverts." 

" You might go down into the town and see your 
father, Agnes," said Maynard, as a last proposal. *' I 
met him yesterday and he asked, * When is my daughter 
coming to see her old father ?' " 
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"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Agnes, her face suddenly 
brightening up, " Yes, Ellsley, I will — I will go and see 
papa/' 

Presently Agnes re-entered the room, and coming 
round to her husband, she silently kissed him, saying, 
" Good bye ; I shall not come home till the evening. 
You know that with your books and papers, and paint- 
brushes, you will not miss poor me," 

Before Maynard had time to reply she was gone- 
He now sat silent and motionless before the fire, his 
paper listlessly dropped upon his knee. And as he thus 
sat he seemed as one wholly self-absorbed. The fire 
on the hearth, which at first blazed cheerfully, presently 
hollowed itself out into a ruddy cavern, and then, its 
heat slowly cooling down, the walls of coal fell in with a 
steady crumbling/ till all heat and flame were gone — 
nothing but black cinder left. And yet Maynard sat 
there, as one in a trance. 

At last he started up and spoke aloud : *' This must 
go on no longer. It is torture, silent, hidden torture, of 
two simple sinless souls — sinless, at least, in intent. It 
is such a torture as Dante might well have painted in the 
* Hell.' As a punishment of what crime ? The crimeless 
crime of those who woo and wed to find themselves for 
all after-life the iU-assorted ; they being led blindfold to 
this irrevocable doom by the cruel fates — so it would 
seem. 
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" Agnes and I lead a life of daily, hourly torture ; 
thirsting for a mutual sympathy which is for ever snatched 
from our lips. Living ever thus, we revolve through 
perpetually recurring cycles of pity and blame ; first pity 
for the other and blame of self, and then pity for self and 
blame of the other. Each struggles to break the spell, 
and in the struggle the bonds but tighten. 

** I see gentle Agnes, again and again vainly 
endeavouring to breathe the atmosphere of my existence : 
to see with my eyes, to hear with my ears, to converse in 
my language, in things of art and literature and men. I, 
on my side, praise her pets — her birds and poodles — and 
strive to take part in her little childlike hopes and fears 
and fancies. If she reads out to me an indifferent novel, 
I raise a forced laugh at its foolish jokes, and inwardly 
weep at its wretched melodrama. If her dog sits on its 
hind legs I feed it with sugar — ^to please her. If the 
birds utter shrill notes in their confined cage, which echo 
harshly in the small chamber, needing the expanse of 
heaven to give them their native sweetness, I flinch, but 
bear it. In fine, each plays an utterly hollow part, and 
each knows it, and knows that the other knows it. 
Hence we are most unhappy — accursed. The ever 
renewed attempt to embrace makes but a wider 
estrangement. Such is our miserable fate. The kiss 
but stings ; the kind word but blisters ; the generous act 
but aggravates the pain. And yet, the while, these two 
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souls — hers and mine — ^yeam passionately to love. Did 
I not say that our torture demands the pen of Dante to 
give it utterance ! " 

Such were Maynard's thoughts, spoken aloud, though 
but in his own hearing, from the agony of his sufifering 
heart which thus strove to find vent. 

Agnes, too, had her own reflections as she descended 
the hill-side and made her way towards the town. *' Are 
all dreams of marriage like mine?" she asked herself. 
" Do all girls find such a gulf between their husbands 
and themselves ? Poor EUsley 1 I know I weary him 
sadly. I can see it by his restless ways and the 
constraint he imposes upon himself to seem loving and not 
tired of me. Do I really love him ? I respect him for 
his talents and his manly ways ; but I cannot love as I 
want to love — not as I can love a nice soft thing which 
will let me stroke it and then just purr. I am a little 
afraid of him I think. When I speak I fancy he is 
saying to himself, * How foolish, how silly, how weak, she 
is 1 ' And I know I sCm not clever. This trying to seem 
clever and to understand what I cannot understand 
makes my head ache. Then I give it up, and we are both 
silent ; and that is horrid I it makes us seem so cold and 
strange to each other. Sometimes I feel as though I 
should like to lay my head on his shoulder and sob and 
sob, and tell him all. But that would look like confessing 
estrangement. And I do love him, and he does love me. 
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after all — I am sure. It is wicked to doubt it. He will 
do anything to give me pleasure, I know. And there is 
nothing I would not do for him." 

With these sad thoughts, and little tender sighs 
between, and the dropping of some big tears, Agnes 
made her way to her old home. 

Her father greeted her in his accustomed somewhat 
dignified and reticent manner. The consciousness of his 
parental responsibility, combined with that of his position 
as a legal adviser, gave a distinctive colour to his mode 
of intercourse with his daughter. Agnes, on her part, 
failed to maintain a corresponding conventional propriety; 
indeed she no sooner sat down than she burst into tears. 
Mr. Haswell was much distressed, but concealing his 
feelings, he calmly enquired if she were unwell. 

" I do not know if I am ill, or merely nervous and 
needing a change," replied Agnes; "but I long to be 
back with you in my old home." 

Mr. Haswell was now really alarmed, so he asked 
with some abruptness, "There is nothing wrong between 
you and EUsley I trust ?" 

" Wrong, papa ! " exclaimed Agnes ; " assuredly not. 
But EUsley is so clever and I am so stupid; he is so 
much engaged and I find time hang so heavily, that 
although we love one another very much — most dearly — 
yet I think that if I got a little change it would do us 
both good." 
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" Ah ! I see," said her father, who regarded the 
matter at once with his well-practised keenness of dis- 
cernment, " you are both weary of the repeated endea- 
vour to fit the misfitting, in the little ever-recurring 
circumstances of your daily lives ? " 

" Just so, papa," simply replied Agnes. She utterly 
failed to see the terrible force of her confession. 

"And what will EUsley say to this arrangement?" 
enquired Haswell. , 

" Oh ! he will be delighted," unhesitatingly answered 
Agnes. 

But now observing that her father's face assumed a 
sad and anxious expression, she hastened to add, " That 
is, he always wishes me to do just what I like best. He 
is so good, he never crosses me in anything." 

" Not even if your desire be to leave him ? " asked the 
lawyer, with a slight touch of suppressed sarcasm. " He 
must be a most devoted and disinterested husband ! " 

" He is indeed," replied Agnes. 

" He is indeed /" echoed her father. 

" Of course it would only be for a time, a short time, 
a few weeks change," here added Agnes, not quite liking 
her father's searching look. 

" Of course," again echoed Mr. Haswell, but in a 
more assuring tone of voice. 

So, before Agnes left in the evening, if was agreed 
that she should make this request of EUsley. The 
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lawyer, on his part, was anxious to learn how the 
husband would meet it. 

Maynard, too, had, during this day, been pondering 
the expediency of a change. His great picture for the 
altar-piece was now finished, and was to be set up in the 
church immediately. He was feeling to need rest from 
his severe labours ; and the old yearning for foreign parts 
was growing strong and almost irresistible. "What 
would I not give for three or six months at Rome or 
Florence ! " was an ever-recurring thought of the heart, 
as he, on this afternoon, put the last finishing, touches to 
his picture. " But I could not leave Agnes for so long ; 
she would pine even yet. more in such complete loneli- 
ness," was his further reflection. Strange ! that it never 
occurred to him that he might get over this difficulty by 
taking her with him. * ' 

With these thoughts yet uppermost in his mind, he 
listened to his wife's proposal, which she announced to 
him almost immediately on her return. Here was the 
very difficulty which beset his project entirely removed, 
and that in the most satisfactory manner. 

He replied with promptness, "My dear Agnes, the 
suggestion is admirable. I was myself feeling that a 
visit to Florence of, say some few weeks, would be an 
immense gain to me in my art, and a most agreeable 
change. We shall then both be enabled to carry out our 
wishes without let or hindrance." 
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That evening both Agnes and Ellsley seemed to have 
a great weight lifted from off their minds. They were in 
the best spirits, and conversed more freely than they had 
done for many months. 

Agnes presently said, " It will be so nice to be with 
my dear old papa, and to make his tea for him and 
butter his toast, as in the old days. And to sit in my 
little room in the day time with its chintz hangings, and 
the friendly old-fashioned furniture of my childhood all 
around me, will be delightful." 

" Yes," responded Maynard, also carried away by 
his bright anticipations, " and to wander in those grand 
galleries, and feed one's soul on the works of the great 
masters hung all around on the walls, and then to sit 
out on the boulevards and sip my caf^ tmr and smoke 
my cigarette in the afternoon, and, at night, go to the 
theatre — it will be, to a poor soul like me, so long shut 
up here, little short of Paradise." 

" There is the house to leave,"" presently suggested 
Agnes. " Might we not let it for two or three months ? " 

" An admirable idea ! " exclaimed Maynard. 

Neither seemed to observe that the " few weeks " had 
suddenly grown into months. The longer time of 
separation was but too evidently fully acceptable to both 
husband and wife. 

The very next morning Agnes wrote to her father 
saying, " Ellsley is delighted at my proposal. He will go 
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to Florence, which he much desires ; and we shall try to 
let the house for three or four months. And I shall be 
once more at hotne, with you my dear papa — ^and so happy I " 
Mr. Haswell read the letter carefully, and then folded 
it up and put it away safely, saying to himself the while, 
" Yesterday, ' three or four weeks ; ' to-day, * three or four 
mofiihs;* to-morrow, * three or four years ;^ and then— /or 
life I I had foreseen this." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The two most extensive undertakings were now 
completed — the New Schools with their Lecture Hall, 
and Logan's Model Lodging Houses. The school arrange- 
ments were, both in the construction of the buildings 
and in the method of teaching, the very antipodes of 
those of the old schools. In the place of one large room 
in which all the classes were carried on together, forming 
a very Babel of sounds, there were, here, a series of 
distinct class-rooms, well lighted, warmed, and ventilated, 
and supplied with admirable fittings. The walls were 
hung round with maps, to aid the teaching of geography, 
geology, science, and anatomy. The head-master was 
enabled to maintain a frequent survey of the whole 
school by means of the glass doors which opened into the 
respective class-rooms. An admirable discipline was 
sustained, by the exercise of love, zeal, and moral firm- 
ness ; not by the cane, school-tasks, and *' keeping-in " — 
methods about equally objectionable. The pupils readily 
caught the enthusiasm of their teachers; and finding 
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learning bright and loveable, and being led to see that 
" knowledge is power," they themselves became, as by 
an instinct, industrious and well-conducted. 

There is no spectacle more delightful than that of a 
school thus worked — a sight becoming daily less rare. 
Those who have taught merely on the old slave-driving, 
routine system, will probably think this sketch over- 
drawn. Those who have taught like men of intelligence 
and Christians, and with a thorough knowledge of the art 
of teaching, which is one of the very highest arts, these 
know that this is by no means the case. 

In a class thus instructed the eyes of all — pupils and 
teachers — ^flash with intelligence ; the voices ring with 
hearty response; and, indeed, laughter is by no means 
rare ; but at the very moment when it is at its loudest, 
discipline is in full force. The able teacher delights to 
make proof of himself and his pupils by the lightness of 
the hand with which he guides them. He rules like a 
Jupiter, but without his thunderbolts. A look, a nod, a 
slight modulation of the voice — ^these are enough. All 
his pupils are en rapport, as in the hands of a Spiritualist. 
And such a teacher as this was the new master of the 
Shyre National Schools. 

As to the subjects of instruction, they were by no 
means lipiited to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 
these again were not taught in the accustomed mechanical 
method. For instance, one important lesson was the 
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recitation of blank verse from memory ; by which means 
the rhythm of words and their accurate utterance were 
mastered. Another lesson was in the derivation of words, 
and in the changes of meaning they acquired in the 
advance of time ; hence exactness of thought, and some 
knowledge of the root words — Greek, Latin, and Saxon — 
were obtained. In arithmetic all the sums were worked 
out on the broad principles of number and its relations, 
and thus the dry hard-and-fast rules were [made to live, 
and reveal their hidden meaning. 

Geography was studied, not from mere maps and 
books, but by . illustrations taken from places already 
known. The teacher would begin with the geography of 
Shyre ; from this he would pass on to that of its county, 
and thence to the sum total of counties --our England; 
from England, again, to Europe; and, lastly, from 
Europe to the world. With the study of geography 
proper, was combined that of the history, manners and 
customs, climate, and local characteristics of the nation 
under investigation; thus from the dullest of lessons 
this became the most interesting. History, too, was 
pursued on a like method. It commenced with a survey 
of local news ; it extended to public interests as given in 
the daily press ; and from these — the immediately present 
— the investigation spread outwards and backwards to 
the history of events in the most remote places and 
times. Thus history became to the pupil a living thing. 
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having points of contact with eveiy-day life. Further 
the present was studied in careful detail, as being of 
immediate importance ; but the past was explored in a 
vaguer manner, its interest being remote. The science 
of botany was unfolded in the dissection of the first wild 
flower which came to hand ; and that of chemistry was 
expounded in the investigation of common life — the 
burning of a candle, to wit. 

In fine, the teacher took nature for his preceptor, and 
taught as she teaches, by object-lessons presented to the 
senses as they are able to grasp them — " line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little." 
And the pupil was further instructed to look beyond the 
actual to the infinite which it symbolises, and both veils 
and unveils by a two-fold, ever-abiding mystery — ^the 
mystery of Life. 

But the work in the school-room by no means summed 
up all in which the teacher and pupil were actively 
engaged. Human nature and boy life have but a very 
one-sided and limited scope in book-learning, however 
heartily and intelligently that may be pursued. The 
gymnasium for the free exercise of strength, skill, and 
daring, and for the healthy development of the body, 
formed an important part in the educational system here 
adopted. And on half-holidays and summer evenings the 
gymnasts adjourned to the river for their sport; either 
rowing in the bright stream between rich banks of foliage, 
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or diving into the cool waters, or angling in those favoured 
nooks which past good-fortune had consecrated. 

Was it winter-time, then the noble Lecture Hall with 
its library, reading room, discussion classes, concerts, and 
other numerous recreations, formed the loadstone for both 
young and old, in those long, dark evenings. Here friend- 
ship and good-will between all classes and ages abounded. 
Men and boys got to know themselves to be all of one 
flesh and one blood, possessing hearts which beat with 
common sentiments, and minds which were teeming with 
active human interests. It is by no means improbable 
that the best* education was that almost unconsciously 
pursued at these social gatherings. In any case the 
school system, and, indeed, the church system, too, would 
have been most incomplete without this adjunct. — '* If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen ? " 

Again, to speak of Logan's Lodging Houses. These 
exhibited the ideal of an industrious working man's 
home, to the possession of which all began to aspire ; 
just as we see the successful business man of the City 
labours to attain the position of a householder in one of 
our West End squares. Indeed, the genteel Londoner 
is not, in all things, even so well off; for here there were 
plunging baths, refreshment rooms, dining halls, smoking 
rooms, and other appliances. Logan began to feel 
imbued with philanthropic impulses in spite of himself, as 
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he regarded the result of his work. These novel and by 
no means disagreeable sentiments softened his hard 
nature and curbed his selfish passions. Yet| as the 
leopard cannot change his spots, so the tanner was still 
Logan, though somewhat tamed and subdued. 

One evening, when Mrs. Bradley and Austen were the 
guests of the Marshalls, the conversation turned on the 
late improvements in Shyre. 

" Well, curate," said the doctor, "with the new 
schools in full swing, the ' pigsties ' changed as by magic 
into a fairy palace, and your art tastes and liberal 
theology embodied in the noble altar-piece« just set up in 
our church, I should say that you are not far bora 
singing your Te Deum and Nunc dimittis.'* 

** If you had heard Mr. Austen's remarks only 
half an hour ago," replied Mrs. Bradley, " you would 
have rather suggested the Litany and Commination 
Service as the parts of our Prayer Book most congenial 
to his tastes." 

" Men are never grateful, never satisfied ; they always 
crave for more," expostulated Mrs. Marshall, with good- 
natured rebuke. "But what has our friend been 
weeping over now ?" 

"How shall I reply to this enquiry?" asked Mrs. 
Bradley of the curate. " Shall I say that you have been 
bemoaning the corruption of human nature ? " 
" Human nature is very far from a bad thing," here 
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vigorously asserted Mrs. Marshall. "And if it were 
.perfect then it would be no longer human nature.". 

" My dear you are quite a philosopher," laughingly 
remarked her husband. " You utter profound wisdom. 
Merit is the offspring of imperfection. If there were no 
valleys there would be no mountains ; if no clouds, no 
rain ; if no winters, no summers." 

" Yes, truly," rejoined Mrs. Bradley ; " and our 
religion gives us the same teaching : no sinner, then no 
Saviour ; no death, no resurrection ; or as St. Paul puts 
it, * If I must needs glory I will glory in the things which 
concern mine infirmities." 

Austen now so far contrived to get a hearing as to say, 
" I am the last to dispute these statements; but there yet 
remains for the Christian man the obligation of continued 
warfare with evil." 

" Warfare, yes, and victory," Mrs. Marshall replied ; 
" but to this end the soldier must fight with a good 
courage. Battles are not won by tears and groans." 

** I fear I have conveyed a false impression as 

to Mr. Austen's remarks," interposed Mrs. Bradley. 

. ** After all, it was not the Litany and Commination 

Service which I ought to have suggested, but rather the 

Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men." 

** And the General Thanksgiving, I hope," added 
Mrs. Marshall. 

" Then you find no place for the Litany and 
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Commination Service?'* asked the curate, desiring to 
bring the doctor's wife to a full statement of her views. 

" None whatever," she promptly replied. " These 
prayers may do for monks and nuns, but not for men and 
women living in the world." 

" My dear, you are a dangerous heretic," said her 
liusband, in a tone of simulated pity and remonstrance. 

" I think for myself; and I do not say my prayers to 
order," pertinently replied his wife. 

Mrs. Marshall's final answer having effectively closed 
the immediate discussion, Austen now saw his way to 
attempting a fuller explanation. 

*' I think it may be well," he commenced, " to give 
you, in outline, the * subject-matter of my conversation 
with Mrs. Bradley this afternoon ; you will then be better 
able to form an opinion as to its purport. 

" My statements were little else than a record of 
parochial scandals, not altogether encouraging to 
reformers. Amongst other such were the following : A 
woman believed by us to be most respectable, a 
communicant and a member of our classes, suddenly 
discovered to be a confirmed evil-liver; a man whose 
drunken debauches have, at last, landed him in the most 
revolting form of insanity; a boy in our schools 
convicted of theft an4 its accompanying falsehood. And 
there is yet another case still more shameless and 
degrading; a " 
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" Hold," cried the doctor ; " enough ! And yet why 
should we show such cowardice in facing the dark side of 
life ? We surely did not suppose that we had but to 
restore churches, build schools, enlarge dwellings, and 
that then all the evil in the world, which generations of 
selfishness and neglect have fostered, would just melt off 
of itself as the morning dew at sunrise." 

" Truly, not," replied the curate. " And here I am 
of one mind with your wife, namely in believing that the 
real remedy lies in cheerful, persistent labour, and not in 
the vain repetition of Litanies, or in the unchristian 
utterances of * God's curses against impenitent sinners ; * 
as though the mere saying of such forms could work 
some magic spell» and change, as by a miracle, the whole 
past life of a man or of a nation." 

" Yes, the doctrine of sudden conversion is a 
Protestant dogma singularly unsupported by fact or 
scriptural authority," added Mrs. Bradley, in those calm 
and measured tones which gave so much force to her 
simplest utterances. 

She then continued : " Those first disciples were not 
converted, in the vulgar sense of that word. Paul was 
always a zealous seeker after truth, and a lover of 
righteousness ; he had in him from the first the spirit of 
the martyr and of the apostle ; Christ but turned these 
gifts into a nobler channel. John, ' the beloved disciple/ 
had ever a heart burning with passionate love for God 
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and his brethren ; but under the influence of Christianity 
this became sanctified and spiritualised. Mary Magdalen 
was but waiting for the words of the Divine Master, that 
she might repent. The thief — once honest — at the sight 
of Jesus crucified renews his former virtue, stamping it 
with abiding penitence. Thus I read the story of true 
conversion as worked by the Saviour of men." 

" And many might, now, be won to righteousness by 
his doctrine, who are untouched by the pious shibboleths 
of the day," added the curate. 

** And many are being, now, so w6n; and thanks be to 
God for it," exclaimed Mrs. Marshall with pious fervour. 

" Ameitf'' responded her husband. 
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CONCLUSION. 

One fine summer evening Austen strolled out of the 
town, caring little what direction he took, so that he 
might but en^oy .the golden sunset which was rapidly 
gathering all things into itself. Soon he was lost in the 
mass of underwood which thickly clothed the hill-side ; 
and making his way upwards between the closely growing 
boughs of the innumerable trees, he climbed and yet 
climbed. The dim green light of the thickly enwoven 
branches quite shut out the day, only that, now and 
again, a blazing shaft of sunlight, or a jagged patch of 
deep blue sky broke in from above. 

The curate now set himself to reach the ' hill-top 
before the sun should quite go down, and thus rob him of 
his promised pleasure. He did not, after all, mount so 
high ; for suddenly the trees parted asunder, and left 
him standing on a mossy' hillock, with all the fair view 
spread out before him. 
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There, in the valley far below, lay the town of Sh)rre, 
bathed in a golden haze. Shutting it in on all sides were 
the encompassing hills, grey with the evening shadows. 
Town, and hills, and valley-stream, all seemed wrapped 
in enchantment; not a sound was heard from below. 
The church spire pointed silently upwards, as though 
drawing down sweet influences from heaven; the blue 
smoke rose steadily from the numerous roof-tops; the 
river-stream seemed motionless ; and every hill-shadow 
slept. 

This golden vision of Shyre — it was no less— worked 
its spell on Austen ; for nature can exert its own power- 
ful mesmeric influences on the receptive souls of men. 

The three years of labour as Curate of Shyre, and 
their results, seemed to stand out in supernatural vivid- 
ness before him. The church, the schools and hall, the 
model-lodging-houses ; the homes of his friends, Marshall, 
Haswell, and Mrs. Bradley, and that now desolate home 
on the hill-side, Maynard's; the many poor cottages 
where, too, he had his friends, close friends, won by 
sympathy in their sorrows and their joys — all were, here, 
bathed in golden light. 

And in this sunset, visions of future work, of more 
complete success, of even deeper friendships, rolled 
themselves out before him as in a halo of glory. And 
Austen exclaimed, " Yes, I see now, more plainly than 
ever before, that the secret of the work of Jesus and of his 
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first followers, was Human Love — passionate Human 
Love ; this, combined with an unflinching search after 
Truth, lead whither it may. 

" And this same secret is ours, too, in whatever 
success has come to us here, in Shyre, to-day, and in all 
future success yet to come — by the grace of the good 
God." 



THE END. 
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